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Preface 


Most of the Meditations that compose the core of 
this book were written some years ago, solely for 
my own interest as I was reading through the 
Apocrypha for devotional purposes. Kind re- 
marks by friends who have seen some of them have 
led to my adding to the number and finally 
venturing to print them—at least those of them 
that deal with the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 

Many writers, I am sure, could have done the 
work much better than I have been able to do it ; 

_ but it does not seem to have occurred to anyone 
else to deal with the Apocrypha in this particular 
way, and I have thought that it might be worth 
while to make the experiment. 

The new Lectionary of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England contains about 
fifty lessons from the Book of Ecclesiasticus alone, 
as well as others fromother parts of the Apocrypha, 
and I should be very glad if I could hope that 
these Meditations would prove interesting and 
helpful to those who may use that Lectionary. 

I have to thank my friend, Professor Charles 
Anderson Scott, D.D., of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, for reading these Meditations in 
type, and for making helpful criticisms and 
suggestions. 

The texts commented on are generally quoted 
as in the Authorized Version. It might, there- 
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fore, be advisable that those who use this book 
should read the Apocrypha in the Revised 
Version, of which a cheap and handy copy has 
been issued by the Oxford University Press. 
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Foreword 


Ir is a genuine pleasure to write a Foreword 
to these Meditations in Ecclesiasticus. The 
Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament is far 
too little known, and (I think) far too little re- 
garded whether for literature or devotion even 
by regular readers of the Bible. A book there- 
fore on one of the Wisdom books by an experi- 
enced student of the Scriptures, with an instinct 
for language and a true religious insight, cannot 
fail to be welcome. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus is a rare book, 
full of fine sayings, and stamped with the ripe 
experience of a man who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole. ‘Time after time a sentence flashes 
out which surprises the reader by its vigour and 
its penetration. The whole Bible contains many 
books with a message more direct and a religious 
experience more nearly immediate. But it would 
be no bad training for much of life’s varied 
business to know the Book of Ecclesiasticus— 
our Hebrew “ Master of the Sentences ”—from 
beginning to end : for here is wisdom, common 
sense, and noble religious thought. 

Mr. Taylor is a personal friend, and in reading 
his Medizations 1 have gained a new personal 
interest in the Book which forms their theme. 
The sentences on which the author comments are 
admirably chosen, and give a very attractive idea 
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of the Preacher’s message. And the Meditations 
have a personal flavour, and possess the mark of 
personal experience, as they reveal the proving 
of the Preacher’s advice in the rough and tumble 
of life. ‘The author’s own pastoral work is a 
background for his remarks, not too prominent, 
but quietly sufficient. The Meditations should 
be a real help in themselves, as religious litera- 
ture ; and they should also serve, as the author 
would pre-eminently desire, as an introduction, 
a preface, a spur to deeper and fuller searching 
into the original treasure-house. 


G. Ke AGBEE 
Canterbury, 


Fuly, 1928. 
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Meditations in Ecclesiasticus 


INTRODUCTORY 


Or the fourteen books of which the Apocrypha 
consists, three—The Wisdom of Jesus ben 
Sira, The Wisdom of Solomon, and II Esdras— 
stand out quite conspicuously for their religious 
and ethical value. As all the Meditations in this 
volume are based on texts taken from the earliest 
in date of these, it is not necessary that I should 
_ say very much about the others. To do so 

would, I think, throw this little book out of 
balance, for its motive is mainly practical and 
devotional. It 1s also the less necessary since the 
appearance of The Apocrypha, Its Story and 
Messages, by Dr. S. H. Mellone. 

A few paragraphs, however, about the Apocry- 
pha in general and the reception it has received 
in the Christian Church, may not be out of place. 

Using round numbers, we may say that the 
books of the Apocrypha were written between 
about 300 B.c. and 100 a.p. It is important to 
remember certain other movements that were 
taking place in the Jewish literary world during 
' thesame period. The Hebrew Canon of Scripture 
was in process of being formed ; the books 
ultimately included in that Canon were being 
translated into Greek to form the Septuagint 
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version that was the Old Testament of the early 
Christian Church ; the Jewish philosopher Philo 
was carrying on his speculations in Alexandria ; 
and during the last hundred years of the period 
the Christian Church came into existence and the 
books of the New Testament were being written. 

The books of the Apocrypha were not included 
in the Jewish canon for various reasons—chiefly 
perhaps, chronological and linguistic. As a 
whole they made their appearance later than the 
canonical books. Many of them were written 
originally in Greek and, therefore, had no claim 
to a place in a canon of Hebrew Scripture. The 
few that were originally written in Hebrew were 
very soon translated into Greek and circulated in 
that language. The book of Ecclesiasticus was 
probably the one that came nearest to being 
included in the Canon, for it was one of the 
earliest and was written in Hebrew. It might 
have had the distinction of being included in the 
Canon if it had been early circulated in its 
Hebrew form, especially if the author had been 
astute enough to put his ““ Wisdom”’ into the 
lips of some old patriarch or prophet. Later on 
the popularity of the book in the Christian Church 
tended to put it out of favour with the Jews. 

As matters worked out, the Apocrypha in 
Greek was circulated along with the Septuagint 
Old Testament. It became well known in the 
early Christian Church. But it is interesting to 
note that though the Greek Old Testament in 
popular use in the early Christian Church in- 
cluded the uncanonical Apocrypha, the Canon of 
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the Hebrew Old Testament seems to have been 
in some sense recognized as alone authoritative. 

There are many quotations in the New 
Testament from each group of the Canonical 
books—Law, Prophets and Hagiographa—and 
these are made from the Septuagint Version—but 
there is not a single direct quotation from the 
Apocrypha. But though there are no direct 
quotations, traces of its influence are not lacking. 
Some of these books were evidently much read 
and much loved by the New Testament writers. 

Most of the early post-Christian versions (that 
is, translations) of the Old Testament were made, 
not from the Hebrew Canon but from the un- 
canonical Septuagint. Evidences of this survive 
even in our English Bibles in the Latinised Greek 
titles of some of the books, as for example, 
“Genesis,” ‘‘ Exodus,” “‘ Deuteronomy,” for 
these are not the true Hebrew titles of the books. 
But when Jerome was instructed to prepare a 
new Latin Bible he rejected the books of the 
Apocrypha because they were not extant in 
Hebrew—or at any rate were not in the Hebrew 
Canon. From the old Latin versions, however, 
they were subsequently transferred to the Vulgate 
in spite of Jerome’s objections, and they remain 
in the Latin Bible of the Roman Church to this 
day, the Council of Trent having given the 
Apocrypha, with some slight qualifications, a 
secure position alongside the older Hebrew 
books of the Old Testament. 

The Protestant reformers were not so kindly 
disposed towards the Apocrypha, and they 
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indicated their lesser appreciation of these books 
by rearranging them. Hitherto the books of the 
Apocrypha had stood in the Bible, not in one 
group, but intermingled with the others. Luther, 
in his German Bible, collected them together, 
and placed them as an appendix at the end of the 
Old Testament under the title of the Apocrypha, 
indicating that in his opinion the books were 
useful and good to be read, though of lesser 
authority than the Hebrew Old Testament 
Scriptures. Coverdale, who was the first to 
translate the Apocrypha into English, adopted 
Luther’s arrangement, and so also did subsequent 
English translators. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the Apocrypha is a part of the 
Authorised English Version. For a long time it 
was usually bound up with the two Testaments, 
and as a matter of fact no authorized version is 
complete without it. Its general omission nowa- 
days is due to the fact that at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century a strong feeling rose against it 
in Protestant England. It was held that to bind 
up the Apocrypha with the Old and New Testa- 
ments savoured of Romanism. ‘The British and 
Foreign Bible Society decided not to include it 
in its copies of the Bible, and then, by a kind of 
informal consent, these books were dropped out 
of almost all copies of the English Bible printed 
in the nineteenth century, with the result that 
comparatively few of our people are now at all 
familiar with them. 

It may confidently be asserted that the opinion 
of the Church is that the Apocrypha as a whole 
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is not suitable for use in public worship, and 
nobody who has read the Apocrypha will question 
the wisdom of that judgment. ‘This, however, 
has probably led some of us to neglect the 
Apocrypha overmuch. It would reward us to 
study some of its books more than we do, and also 
acquaint our people with their contents. Its 
more trifling parts have, of course, only a literary 
or curious interest, but its more important books 
give us either valuable and reliable history—as 
I, Maccabees—or a most useful insight into the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the Jewish people 
between the Testaments, or, as I hope to show, 
much shrewd counsel for the guidance of life. 

We are here, in this volume, concerned not 
with the Apocrypha as a whole but only with 
“The Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira,” or, to give it 
its usual title, “The Book of Ecclesiasticus.” 

The book was originally written in Hebrew, and 
probably in Palestine, by a pious Jew and scribe, 
by name Joshua, or Jesus, the son of Sira, appar- 
ently about 180 B.c. (Hart dates about 140 years 
earlier). It belongs to the same type of literature 
as the Canonical books of Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes. It is a peculiarly Jewish type. We are 
safe to say that the book of Ecclesiasticus could 
scarcely have been written by any Greek or 
Roman, German or Englishman. Its style is 
one which we now find a little wearisome for 
continuous reading, but which is much appreci- 
ated by the oriental mind. But the book was 
probably not meant to be read at a sitting. It 
consists of a number-—a very large number—of 
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observations and reflections upon life thrown 
together in a somewhat disconnected fashion, 
though we seem to see a beginning of the welding 
of such reflections into that essay style which is 
more characteristic of Western literature. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus is extraordinarily 
full of the wisdom of life. The author, who was 
a scribe, appears to have been also, in some sense, 
a professional teacher—a kind of extra-mural 
lecturer on ethics—and we might almost regard 
his book as extensive notes on the basis of which 
his oral instruction was given. Some of his 
maxims may well have been gathered from earlier 
writings, but the bulk of them were probably the 
result of his own study, experience and observa- 
tion. He would seem to have been a man who 
had travelled widely, and who carried with him 
an observant eye and a retentive memory. 
Apparently, like Hamlet, he also carried his 
“tablets” with him, wherein he jotted down his 
impressions by the way. He had seen much of 
men and manners, and all that he saw he utilized 
for purposes of moral instruction. He had 
passed through some trying experiences in life 
but had not been embittered by them. “ He is 
generally acute, sometimes a little cynical, never 
pessimistic.” There are passages which would 
seem to indicate that he had been in the service 
of some person of influence (xxxix. 4) ; also that 
he had travelled a good deal (xxxiv. 10-12). 
And there would seem to be references to his 
professional studies in several verses (xxili. 30-34, 
XXXill. 16-18, xxxix. I-3). 
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“The most striking characteristic of Ben 
Sira,” says Dr. Oesterley, ‘as revealed in his 
book, is his wonderful knowledge of human 
nature, and the admirable counsels he gives on 
the basis of this knowledge. Whether it is upon 
the subject of behaviour at table, or concerning a 
man’s treatment of a headstrong daughter, or 
about the need of keeping a guard over one’s 
tongue, or with regard to the relationship between 
husband and wife, or concerning the folly of a 
fool, or the delight of a banquet, or whether he is 
dealing with self-control, borrowing, loose women, 
diet, slander, the miser, the spendthrift, the 
hypocrite, the parasite, keeping secrets, giving 
alms, standing surety, mourning for the dead, or 
a large variety of other topics—he has almost 
always something to say which for sound and 
robust common sense is of abiding value.” 

He is somewhat severe upon women ; is very 
kindly disposed towards doctors ; and has much 
to say of money, trade, and the virtue of alms- 
giving. He enters sometimes into details which 
to hyper-sensitive people may seem trivial or 
vulgar, but he was one of those who think that 
religion, morals and manners are not to be 
separated from one another ; through all of them 
there ought to breathe the selfsame spirit of 
wisdom and piety. The supreme wisdom abides 
in God alone, but Divine Wisdom has been made 
articulate and definite for man in “ the Law,” and 
the wisdom of man consists in the application of 
“the Law ” to the manifold details of human life. 
tt is very noteworthy, too, that the Book of 
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Ecclesiasticus even anticipates in some respects 
the teaching of Jesus in that it makes a man’s 
willingness to forgive his fellows a condition of his 
receiving himself the forgiveness of God (xxviii. 2). 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus was undoubtedly 
written originally in the Hebrew tongue, and it 
would almost certainly have been included in Old 
Testament Scripture, alongside of the Books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, had it only appeared— 
or become generally known—at a somewhat 
earlier date. 

Comparatively late as it was, this book might 
even so have won its way into the Canon, if its 
contents had commended themselves to the 
Pharisaic party, or if the author had been astute 
enough to ascribe his book to some ancient, wise 
and pious man of the Hebrew race, such as 
Enoch, Ezra, Solomon or Daniel. 

Perhaps the book was never widely known in its 
Hebrew form, for it was the private possession of — 
a family, and it is doubtful whether it would have 
come down to us at all but for the loving care 
of the author’s namesake and grandson, who 
both valued the book himself and gave it a wider 
currency by translating it into Greek. This 
grandson seems to have left Palestine and settled 
in Egypt about the year 132 B.c. (Mr. Hart 
suggests 247 B.c.). He carried with him a copy 
of his grandfather’s Book of Wisdom. He was 
not very favourably impressed by the manner of 
life of the Greek-speaking Jews in Egypt—nor 
of those outside the Jewish circle either. It 
occurred to him that his grandfather’s book had 
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some message for that state of society, and so he 
decided to translate it from Hebrew into Greek. 
This Greek version of the Wisdom of Jesus 
Ben Sira was more fortunate than its Hebrew 
original. ‘The whole of the Old Testament had 
by that time been translated into Greek in the form 
of the Septuagint, and as the Septuagint travelled 
throughout the Greek-speaking world it carried 
in its train, along with other books, the Greek 
version of the “‘ Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira.”’ 
Now the early Christian Church had not much 
literature of its own—in the first half of the first 
century almost none at all indeed—nor could 
it find, in classical Greek literature, any books 
making for edification that could be brought into 


harmony with its fundamental beliefs, or its 


ethical ideals. It was, therefore, very dependent 
on the Septuagint Old Testament Scriptures, and 
such other Jewish literature of a serious kind as 
could be found in the Greek tongue. I fancy 
that the early Christians made much more use of 
such literature than we have yet realized. Their 
minds and souls were fed largely upon Jewish 
writings interpreted in a Christian sense. 

The Hebrew Jewish Church had refused to 
regard as canonical those Jewish writings in the 
Greek tongue which we now class together as 
the Apocrypha, but it remained for the Christian 
Church to decide what was to be its attitude 
towards them. Were they to be included in zis 
Scripture or not? The fact that they were 
written in Greek may have influenced Hebrew 
scholars-against them ; it would be more likely 
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to influence Greek-speaking Christians in their 
favour. For some time their fate was uncertain. 
Ultimately, the Roman Catholic Church accepted 
them as canonical as a whole, while the Protestant 
Churches followed the Hebrew Church in re- 
jecting them. But though canonicity was thus 
denied them, by at least a part of the Christian 
Church, it was never questioned but that some 
of them made very edifying reading, and among 
these especially “ The Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sira.”” This book, at least, was freely used 
both for public worship and for private reading. 
It was recognized as a “ Church”’ or “ Ecclesi- 
astical ’? book, and hence received its alternative 
title of ‘‘ Ecclesiasticus.”” The title is convenient 
for it enables us to substitute a single word for a 
somewhat cumbersome phrase. 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus is the longest book 
in the Apocrypha, forming, indeed, about one- 
fifth of the whole. It contains fifty-one chapters 
—being twenty more than there are in the 
canonical Book of Proverbs. The matter also is 
somewhat better arranged than in the Book of 
Proverbs. Here and there, at least, its maxims 
are grouped under subjects, and they sometimes 
assume the form of suggestive little essays. 

For a long time the book was known to us only 
in its Greek version, and though it was written 
by a Jew, the credit of having preserved it for 
posterity belongs mainly to the Christian Church. 
Perhaps the fact that in its Greek dress it found 
so much favour among the Christians, and that it 
was read in Christian Churches, may have 
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confirmed the judgment of Jews against it. 
Certain it is that the original Hebrew was not often 
re-copied, and soon passed entirely out of sight. 
It is one of the romances of scholarship that 
disjecta membra of the original Hebrew are being 
recovered from various sources and are slowly 
being fitted bone to bone. In 1896 two famous 
lady scholars of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, brought 
back from Egypt a bundle of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, and these having been submitted for 
examination to Dr. Schechter, reader of Rabbinic 
literature in Cambridge University, he recognized 
among them fragments of the long-lost Hebrew 
original of Ecclesiasticus. It was the first time 

_ that any part of the original Hebrew had come to 
light. But it stimulated Dr. Neubauer, sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, to 
make a fresh search among the Hebrew manu- 
scripts in his possession, and, strange to say, he 
thereupon discovered further fragments of the 
same work. Since then Dr. Schechter has 
himself brought back other fragments from 
Egypt, so that altogether about forty chapters 
of the original Hebrew have been recovered, and 
there may well be more to follow. 

From the varied nature of its contents, the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus naturally lacks the unity 
of a modern treatise on a specific subject, yet the 
author distinctly has a point of view, and it is 
interesting to see what we can gather from the 

___ book concerning the mental attitude of the man 
who. wrote 1t, and the religious atmosphere in 
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which he lived. ‘The man was an ardent Jew, 
believing thoroughly in the special favour shown 
by God to the Jewish race, and in the mission of 
the Jewish race to the world. He is slightly 
touched by Hellenic influences, but never to the 
extent of having his loyalty to Judaism at all 
undermined. Generally Sadducean in his sym- 
pathies, he is naturally attached to the Temple 
and to the Priesthood, is somewhat sceptical about 
angels and demons, is silent, at least, concerning 
the hope of a future life, and lays stress upon the 
freedom and responsibility of man. ‘This Sad- 
ducean temper of the book probably militated 
~ against its chances of gaining a place in the Canon, 
for the formation of the Hebrew Canon was'mainly 
the work of the Pharisaic party in Judaism, 

It would appear, however, that the book had 
been worked over by someone of more Pharisaic 
sympathies, and here, as Mr. Hart points out, 
we have to pay special attention to the readings — 
and additions peculiar to two cursive manuscripts 
called Codices 248 and 253. ‘The additions 
made by these manuscripts are distinctly more. 
Pharisaic than the rest of the book, both in their 
language and their teaching. They give us a 
glimpse of Pharisaism in the making. ‘They help 
us to understand the philosophy of Pharisaism, 
and they suggest interesting comparisons between 
the teaching of the Pharisees on the one hand, and 
the teaching of the Stoic philosophers and the 
Apostle Paul on the other hand. Both the 
Pharisees and the Stoics emphasized the sove- 
reignty of God and yet allowed some measure of 
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free willto man. “Both sects,” says Mr. Hart, 
“appealed to ancient writings as to recognized 
authority and, at the same time, did not’ scruple 
toamend them. Both had a message which they 
must deliver to the world. ‘The message of both 
was chiefly concerned with the right conduct of 
life ; and in order to deliver their message both 
were compelled to create a vocabulary and used 
the Greek language as conquerors, moulding it to 
their will. Zeno was stigmatized as a discoverer 
not of things but of new words, and the Pharisees 
are open to the same charge.” 

The Book of Ecclesiasticus is a good starting- 
point for an examination of the different views on 
human affairs entertained by ‘the three Jewish 
sects, the Essenes, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees. The Essenes were fatalists, pure and 
unalloyed. The Pharisees were predestinarians, 
_ but not fatalists. They believed emphatically 
in the supremacy and sovereignty of God, but 
allowed something also to free will. The Sad- 
ducees put everything in the power of man and 
_ dethroned fate altogether. ‘‘ The Essenes held 
that everything is foreseen ; the Sadducees that 
free will is given. ‘The Pharisees accepted both 
propositions and acted upon them in public and 
private life, judging as best they might the time to 
act and the time to refrain from action.” In this 
paradoxical attitude towards the problems of 
philosophy and ethics, the Pharisees closely 
resembled the Stoics, by whom they had probably 
been influenced. 

The Pharisee of Ecclesiasticus as represented 
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in Codex 248, takes particular pleasure in re- 
pudiating the teaching of the Sadducees. “ Better 
is confidence in the only Master,” he says, “ than 
to cling with dead heart to dead things” ; and 
again, ‘‘ Better inexorable persistence in seeking 
the Lord than a masterless charioteer of his own 
life ’»—-which is as much as to say—‘S Better be a 
pious Pharisee who trusts God to guide him, than 
a foolish and godless Sadducee who essays to 
guide himself.” 

In the development of his spiritual philosophy, 
Mr. Hart tells us, the Pharisee was led to define 
or distinguish his position by the use of certain 
terms, and it is very interesting to note the 
vocabulary of Pharisaism and compare it with that 
of the Apostle Paul. The result of such a study is 
certainly to quicken our sense of what the Apostle 
Paul owed to his training in the school of the 
Pharisee—indeed it almost makes us think that a 
good deal of what we have hitherto regarded as 
characteristically Pauline was in truth char- 
acteristically Pharisaic. Many of Paul’s favourite 
words, in the sense in which he used them, and 
some of his characteristic enthusiasms, had been 
given him by his early Pharisaic training. 
Strangely enough, to have studied in the school of 
the Pharisees was not a bad preparation for one 
who was destined to preach the Gospel of a living 
God and a risen Christ to the Gentile world, for 
the Pharisees were keen missionaries who were 
prepared to “ compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte,”” and they believed emphatically in 
the future life. Saul of Tarsus recoiled from 
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his early Pharisaism, but nevertheless owed 
something to it. God trains His servants some- 
times in strange schools. 

We shall find that the teaching of Ecclesiasticus 
is ethical rather than philosophical, theological, 
or mystic. It is concerned with behaviour rather 
than with Truth or deep ‘religious experience. 
Apparently the author had not passed through 
any soul-shaking spiritual crisis, and his teaching 
lacks something of depth in religious fervour 
and of delicate spiritual sensitiveness. But a man 
is what he is, and we cannot all be philosophers, 
mystics or saints. 
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“ All wisdom cometh from the Lord, and is with Him 
for ever... . He... poured her out upon all His works. 
. .. She is with all flesh according to His gift... . If thou 
desire wisdom keep the commandments, and the Lord 
shall give her unto thee.”’—I. 1, 9, 10, 26. 


THESE verses give us the sum and substance of this 
very interesting book in briefest compass. They 
state the author’s four fundamental propositions 
concerning wisdom—the four guiding principles 
of his thought of life. 

All wisdom has its source in God ; it is im- 
manent in all creation ; it becomes articulate in 
the Law ; and the wisdom of man consists in 
regulating his life by this articulate wisdom of 
God. 

It is a majestic and poetic conception when we 
grasp itasawhole. It lifts us first into the height 
of heaven and gives us a soul-elevating vision of 
God; it carries us, as it were in a moment, 
throughout the whole creation. God is both 
transcendent and immanent. It saves us from 
a vague mysticism and emotionalism by its clear 
recognition of the value of the spoken and the 
written word, whereby the wisdom of God. 
assumes for us mortal men definite and helpful 
form; it safeguards us from a fruitless intel 
lectualism by reminding us that the word of God 
is not something merely to be known, but to be 
obeyed. Man’s wisdom—man’s assimilation of 
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the wisdom of God—is not to be merely philo- 
sophic, reflective, theoretic ; it is to be ethical 
and practical also, issuing in a life. 

What exactly, however, did our author mean 
by the “ Commandments ” which we are to keep ? 
Did he mean the written Law of Old Testament 
Scripture, or those great moral principles which 
seem to be graven on the human heart, though the 
full significance of them may need to be brought 
out by instruction and the experience of life, as the 
writing on a palimpsest is brought out by the 
application of chemicals ? Anyway, if it was the 
written Law of which he was thinking it is 
manifest that what interested him in it was not 
that ritual part of the Law from which the Apostle 
Paul reacted, but rather that moral Law which is 
embodied in the ten commandments, and the 
development of them in precept and proverb. 
The author of this book was much more con- 
cerned with the ethics of conduct than with the 
ritual of worship. He, himself, as much as tells 
us so in the opening verses of chapter thirty-five, 
“He that keepeth the Law bringeth offerings 
enough.” Ahr Apts a” 

From the eleventh verse onwards this first 
chapter is a beautiful little essay on “ The fear of 
the Lord.” Doubtless, the author of the Epistle 
of James in the New Testament was very familiar 
with it. , 
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“My son, if you come to serve the Lord, prepare thy 
soul for temptation ” (or trial). —II. 1. 


A wise text and a pious one, emerging from a wide 
experience of life. A sound piece of advice too, 
even if we omit the qualifying clause, “if thou 
come to serve the Lord.” For, whether we 
would serve the Lord or not, it is well that we 
should prepare our souls for trial, since trial, in 
\/ one form or another, is part of the warp and woof 
of life. As Thomas 4 Kempis puts it, “ The 
better thou disposest thyself to suffering, the more 
wisely thou doest, and the greater reward shalt 
thou receive. ‘Thou shalt also more easily endure 
it, if both in mind and by habit thou art diligently 
prepared thereunto.” 

We do not as a rule realize while we are 
young the large part that suffering plays in 
life. We realize it more and more as we grow 
old, till at last, perhaps, the realization of it 
overshadows all our thought of life, and may 
even have a dis-integrating effect upon our 
faith. 

When Job’s friends came to ‘‘ comfort ” him, 
one of them threw this taunt in his teeth: ‘‘Be- 
hold, thou hast comforted many and thou hast 
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strengthened the weak hands. Thy words have 
upholden him that was falling, and thou hast 
strengthened the feeble knees. But now it is 
come upon thee, and thou faintest ; it toucheth 
thee and thou art troubled.” And I, too, have 
seen men whose business it was to comfort others, 
themselves entirely break down when their own 
sorrow came. And, indeed, trials and tempta- 
tions are sometimes so appalling that one does not 
wonder that people should break down under 
them ; one rather wonders how they ever manage 
to bear up. It fills me with astonishment to think 
what some folk have been able to endure. And 
when I see a man either broken by trial, or 
enduring it with heroic courage, I cannot but ask 
_ myself how I might have conducted myself in like 
circumstances. The circumstances are no less 
possible to me than to him, and I have no manner 
of right to demand that I should be exempt from 
so sore atrial. I say to myself, “ Just this thing 
may happen to mealso. If it may happen to me 
also, if, sooner or later, something like it must 
happen to me also, how shall I be able to take it ? 
Is it not well that even now I should lay my 
account by it and so ‘ prepare my soul for 
(rial, f°’ 

I can reason it out easily enough in words, the 
difficulty is to reason it out with one’s heart. 
A life devoid of trial and temptation, I say to 
myself, is not to be expected by any man. Such 
a life would surely defeat the highest purposes of 
life, so far, at least, as the training of the soul is 
concerned. ‘This may not be the best possible 
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world, but it may be the best possible world for 
the disciplining of our souls, which may be God’s 
main purpose with it. One way or another the 
human spirit would seem to need purgation, and 
this life has in it some, at least, of the elements of a 
Purgatorio. It would seem that our souls all 
need to be made perfect through suffering. 
“Tt is good for me that I have been afflicted,” 
said the psalmist, ‘that I might learn thy pre- 
cepts ’’—no doubt speaking out of a rich experi- 
ence. > 

But sometimes it seems to us that trial plays not 
merely a part in life, but a tragically large part in 
it. Then the whole of life assumes a sombre hue 
and the soul shrinks back into itself. Man 
seems to be “ born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
upward.” 

At other times the soul of man faces life in a 
heroic temper, and there is an element of the 
heroic always in genuine piety. Here comes in 
the qualifying clause which makes this not only a 
wise and manly text, but also a piousone. “‘ My 
son, if thou come to serve the Lord, prepare thy 
soul for temptation” (or trial). Whoever may 
hope to slip easily and comfortably through life, 
it is neither the Old Testament Saint, nor the 
New Testament Christian. He who would walk 
in the steps of Christ must prepare his soul to bear 
the Cross of Christ. ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,” as 
the old Quaker, William Penn, puts it. “ If any 
man would be My disciple, let him take up his 
cross and follow Me.” 

It is not easy. We may well be anxious about 
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the issue. But we must not be unduly anxious. 

We do not know when or how the trial will 

come, but just now and again we may legiti- 

mately think of it, and pray that when the trial 

does come, the strength and the courage may 

og also. “‘ As thy days so shall thy strength 
e.° 


“Take up thy cross, let not its weight 
Fill thy weak spirit with alarm ; 
His strength shall bear thy spirit up, 
And brace thy heart and nerve thy arm.” 


“Take up thy cross and follow Christ, 
Nor think till death to lay it down ; 
For only he who bears the cross 
May hope to wear the glorious crown.” 


And what is “the glorious crown” but a 
redeemed character? ‘Trial and temptation and 
His Grace are but the chisel and mallet in the hand 
of God wherewith He would fashion the soul of 
man into a thing of beauty. As a fourteenth 
century mystic beautifully puts it, “God has 
bestowed as much care and thought in the 
arrangement of each single thing as the artist does 
when he is painting a picture, who never draws 
a single stroke with his pencil without considering 
how long, how short, and how broad it ought to 
be ; and it must be so and no otherwise if the 
picture is to be a perfect masterpiece, and all its 
bright red and blue colours are to come out. But 
God takes a thousand times more pains with us 
than the artist with his picture. By many 
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touches of sorrow and by many colours of circum- 
stance He brings man into the form which is the 
highest and noblest in His sight, if only we receive 
His gifts and myrrh (of discipline) in the right 
spirit.” 
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“Make not haste in time of trouble.’’—II. 2, 


I supposr he meant: Do not be impatiently 
anxious merely to get out of the trouble. But it 
is not easy to endure affliction. It is not easy to 
stand quiet and patient while calamities sweep 
over one’s soul or desolate one’s life. It is only 
natural for us to hope that our trouble will soon 
have an end. It is only natural that we should 
try to extricate ourselves from it as speedily as 
possible. But there are discreditable ways of 
doing so. Some men know little of trouble 
because they simply shift it on to other people’s 
shoulders. They are content to let others bear 
all the burden, or take all the trouble for them. 
They are shirkers and parasites. Other men run 
away from trouble by withdrawing themselves 
from the strain and worry that are all but in- 
separable from the common life—domestic, politi- 
cal, commercial. But there are those to whom 
neither of these ways of escape is open. They 
cannot bring themselves to be either parasites or 
anchorites. ‘They are not content to be shirkers. 
All the same their spirits are sometimes sorely 
fretted, and they are tempted to be impatient in 
time of trouble. To them comes the counsel of 
this text, ‘‘ Set thy heart aright, and constantly 
endure, and make not haste in time of trouble. 
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Cleave unto him and depart not, that thou mayest 
be increased at thy latter end.” 

It is not very wise to make haste in time of 
trouble anyway, for by making haste we do not, as 
a rule, extricate ourselves—at least not per- 
manently. By hasting impatiently out of one 
difficulty we often involve ourselves in another 
and a worse one. We have to learn how to 
take trouble bravely, wisely and patiently. And 
this chapter gives us some counsel in the 
matter. 

It tells us that we must not play the coward. 
““ Woe unto the faint-hearted ! for he believeth 
not, therefore shall he not be defended.” 

It tells us that we must not seek refuge 
in divisive courses: ‘‘ Woe to the sinner that 
goeth two ways’”’—like the waterman, who, as 
Bunyan puts it in describing “* Mr. Facing-both- 
ways,” looks in one direction and rows in the 
other. 

It exhorts us not to allow our patience to 
be broken—‘ Woe unto you that have lost 
your patience! and what will ye do when the 
Lord shall visit you?” Doubtless be put to 
shame. 

It reminds us that the best encouragement of 
our souls is a resolute trust in God, and a resolute 
integrity of life. ‘‘ Put thy trust in Him and He 
will help thee. Order thy ways aright and set 
thy hope on Him.” 

And so it would appear that a man must remain 
steadfast in faith, steadfast in integrity, unbroken 
in patience, inexhaustible in hope. 
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It is a curious thing that the word patience 
never occurs in the Old Testament (A.V.) though 
“patient” occurs once, and “‘ patiently ”’ twice, 
while it occurs over thirty times in the New 
Testament. Patience in affliction then would 
seem to be characteristically a New Testament 
virtue—a virtue which is learnt in the furnace of 
persecution. No doubt many an Old Testament 
saint was patient—the beautiful Old Testament 
phrase “‘ wait on the Lord” implies that—but 
patience arrives at full self-consciousness only in 
the New Testament. And doubtless this Chris- 
tian patience will not go without its reward. 

We have to learn both patiently to endure and 
to wait patiently for the right time for action. 
Here is an apposite quotation from Fénelon’s 


‘Letters to Men. ‘‘ It is better to wait awhile and 


open the lock with the key than to force the lock 
in our impatience.” And there is a parallel 
passage in his Letters to Women. ‘In our restless 
activity, we erect ourselves into a providence as 
inefficient as that of God would be effectual.” 

We may be tolerably certain that the author 
of the Epistle of James was very familiar with the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, and I daresay he had the 
second chapter of Ecclesiasticus in his mind when 
he wrote the first chapter of his Epistle. 

““ My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers trials. Knowing this, that the trial of your 
faith worketh patience ; but let patience have her 
perfect work that ye may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” ‘‘ Blessed is the man that 
endureth trial ; for when he is tried he shall 
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receive the crown of life which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love Him.” ‘To which 
we may add the words of Jesus, “‘ In your patience 
possess ye your souls.” 


“When we in darkness walk, 
Nor feel the heavenly flame, 
Then is the time to trust our Lord, 
And rest upon His Name. 


“ Wait till the shadows flee, 
Wait thy appointed hour, 
Wait till the Bridegroom of thy soul 
Reveals His love with power. 


““ Blest is the man, O God, 
That stays himself on Thee, 
Who wait for Thy salvation, Lord, 
Shall Thy salvation see.” 


on 


FILIAL AFFECTION 


““Whoso honoureth his father maketh an atonement 
for his sins ’’—III. 3. 

As the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus was 
almost certainly professionally engaged in the 
moral instruction of the young, and as his book 
was designed and also probably used as a textbook 
for this purpose, it is only to be expected that it 
should have somewhat to say of the relations to 
one another of parents and children. ‘The first 
sixteen verses of this chapter form an effective 
little essay on filial affection, and to it we might 
add two verses from chapter vii. “*‘ Honour thy 
father with thy whole heart, and forget not the 
sorrows of thy mother. Remember that thou 
was begotten of them, and how canst thou recom- 
pense them for the things they have done for 
thee?’ 

Some of the verses in this third chapter have 
more than a touch of pathos in them. Can the 
plea of parents with their children go farther than 
this? “* My son, help thy father in his old age, 
and grieve him not so long as he liveth, and if he 
fail in understanding have patience with him and 
dishonour him not when thou art in thy full 
strength.” 

__ Even apart from this book, however, one of the 
most charming features of the Jewish religion is 
the domestic feeling that pervades it. It is 
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essentially a religion binding parents to their 

VY children and children to their parents. What is 
the book of Deuteronomy, from one point of view, 
but just the world’s greatest textbook of family 
religion, and the very last verse of the Old 
Testament is both peculiarly beautiful and 
peculiarly characteristic, “‘ And he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and of the 
children to their fathers.” 

And this domestic feeling in religion, so 
characteristic of the Old Testament and of this 
book, has remained with the Jews ever since. 
Anyone who has made a study of Jewish prayer- 
books must have been impressed and affected by 
the tenderness of their references to parents and 
children, and must also have noticed, by the way, 
how this shows up a certain regrettable defect in 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England—so far as its daily service is concerned. 
The defect can easily be explained by a little 
study of the history of the Prayer Book, but if the 
book should ever be revised again, room may 
perhaps be found for some enrichment of it in this 
direction, even though it should come somewhat 
near the attempt “to gild refined gold, or paint 
the lily.” 

Still the problem of old age remains—and a 
very perplexing and distressing problem it is—_ 
perplexing because one wonders why the end of 
life should have been made so sad and helpless ; 
distressing because where old age goes the length 
of decrepitude it is indeed difficult to know how to 
deal with it. Its failing powers, physical and 
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mental, are very pathetic, and the burden it 
imposes on others is often very exacting. 

I cannot read this chapter without recalling 
some passages in the letters of Charles Lamb, than 
whom there was never a more dutiful brother nor 
amore dutifulson. Ina letter to Coleridge there 
occurs this sentence, “I take charge of Daddy 
which poor John [his elder and wealthier brother] 
has not even hinted a wish at any future time to 
share with me.’’ And in another letter, “I get 
home at night overwearied, quite faint, and then 
to cards with my father who will not let me enjoy a 
meal in peace. ... After repeated games of 
cribbage I have got my father’s leave to write 
awhile, with difficulty got it, for when I expos- 
tulated about playing any more he very aptly 
replied, * If you won’t play with me you might as 
well not come home at all.’ The argument was 
unanswerable and I set to afresh.” 

Shakespeare, with his wide human sympathy, 
has not disdained to treat of this problem of 
decrepitude in his great play of King Lear. 
However we may condemn the undutiful 
daughters, Regan and Goneril, we can quite well 
believe that their old father may have been some- 
times rather trying. But the sympathies of the 
dramatist are entirely with the old man in his 
failing physical strength, his failing judgment and 
his inevitable foolishness. I should like to know 
whether Shakespeare was familiar with this third 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 

We do not all have to deal with this problem, 
for the parents of some of us have been taken away 
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only too soon, but if we do not have to deal with it 
ourselves, our children may have to deal with it 
when we are old. 

Youth, manhood (or womanhood), old age, 
each has its peculiar trials and temptations, and 
some of us may have to pass through them all. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the matter : 
“* Honour thy father and mother, both in word and 
deed, that a blessing may come upon thee from 
them: ”” (v8). 
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Case not out the things that are too hard for thee,” 
—IIl. 2r. 


As giving the keynote of the passage (verses 17— 
25) one might select the following sentence, 
“Seek not out the things that are too hard for 
thee, neither search the things that are above thy 
strength. But what is commanded thee, think 
thereupon with reverence.” ‘‘ Be not curious in 
unnecessary matters.” ‘‘ Profess not the know- 


ledge that thou hast not.” 


Shrewd words, rich in suggestion and well 
worth pondering carefully, well worth laying to 
heart. One might set alongside of them the 
following sentences from Thomas a Kempis : 


“ My son, beware thou dispute not of high matters, 
nor of the secret judgments of God. . . . These things 
are beyond the reach of man, neither is it in the power 
of any reason or disputation to search out the judg-: 
ments of God.” 


True, no doubt, and yet how shall we restrain 
our restless thoughts ? 

Man’s characteristic gift is the gift of reason— 
the power to understand, or at least to try to 
understand, the world in which he lives and all 
the business of life—a splendid gift because it is a 
key wherewith we may unlock the inexhaustible 
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storehouse of an ever-increasing knowledge. But 
it is an unrestful gift. Our enquiring thoughts 
go out here, there, and everywhere. ‘There is no 
end to our curiosity ; no bridle holds in our 
inquisitive spirits. Man is essentially an animal 
that asks questions, and he cannot help trying to 
answer the questions he asks. We sometimes 
answer our own questions with an almost blas- 
phemous boldness. We dare to think that we can 
prove either that there is a God, or that there is 
not. We argue about His nature or His decrees, 
and we burn as heretics those who do not agree 
with us. We confidently expound the conditions 
on which God shall be allowed to save: His 
children, and we have sometimes cheerfully . 
consigned millions of our fellow creatures to 
eternal punishment or utter extinction.- So this 
godlike gift of reason plays us strange tricks 


sometimes. It betrays us into intellectual pride _ 


and religious presumption. Without reason we 
should have no science, no philosophy, no 
theology. Should we be better or worse without 
them, I wonder? It is an idle question, for we 
could not get rid of them even if we would ; and 
yet they sometimes seem to be futile enough 
things. Is man morally any the better for 
knowing that the earth goes round the sun and 
not the sun round the earth? Has his meta- 
physical philosophizing made him any happier, or 
all his theology made him any more sure of God, 
or of a life beyond the grave? 

But man cannot surrender reason if he would, 
nor would he if he could, I think. Reason is a 
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great Adventure and we know not yet whither 
it will lead us. 

But it needs controlling ; many men have felt 
that. This author felt it, so also did the author 
of the second book of Esdras (iv. 21), so also did 
the author of the Book of Job (xi. 7) ; so also did 
the author of the Book of Deuteronomy (xxix. 29), 
and I think that Jesus felt it too (John ix. 2, 3), 
though He Himself must have agonized in 
thought (does not the story of the Temptation 
aad that ?) before He came forward and 
delivered to the world His calm, strong, beautiful 
message. It is surely only to the man who has 
done some hard thinking that the clear vision 
comes at last. 

Theologians would have done well, I think, if 
they had more frequently been mindful of this 
counsel : “ Profess not the knowledge that thou 
hast not.’ Man cannot see the things which he 
has not got the eyes to see, neither can he hope to 
understand the things that obviously lie beyond 
the range of human understanding. 

Reason was given us, I suppose, for the better 
understanding of life and duty. At least it is 
from this very practical point of view that the 
author of this book and the Old Testament 
generally, regard it. 

“‘ My son, go on with thy business in meekness, 
so shalt thou be approved by him that is ap- 
proved.” “What is commanded thee, think 
thereupon with reverence, for it is not needful 
for thee to see with thine eyes the things that 
are in secret.” 
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Doubtless, sound advice for most of us, but 
there are a few souls who have a consuming 
passion for what the Greeks called shedria— 
vision—contemplation—insight into the ultimate 
truth of things. 
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aa Be not fainthearted when thou sittest in judgment.’’— 

- 9. 

Tuis text arrests me because I do not remember 
any other text like it, either in the Apocrypha or 
the Bible generally. It is surely a text that ought 
to be written over the throne of every judge or 
magistrate in the land. Probably those of us who 
have not had experience of it little realize the 
amount of intellectual effort and moral courage 
that must often be demanded of those who sit upon 
the bench and whose duty it is to pronounce 
judgment upon their fellow-creatures. A con- 
scientious and sensitive judge must have many 
deep searchings of heart and many qualms of 
conscience. We know not what intellectual 
strain and moral striving, what agonizing of soul 
sometimes, may lie behind a judgment pronounced 
in a few restrained and passionless words. Quite 
apart from possible errors of judgment in the 
matter of weighing up the evidence, the judge 
himself is not immaculate, and may sometimes 
feel that in the sight of God he is not less guilty 
than the prisoner at the bar. He has visions, 
perhaps, of his own soul standing before the 
judgment seat of God, and may feel sometimes, in 
remorselessly condemning the prisoner, as if he 
were pronouncing sentence upon himself. 
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And then, of course, the wisest judge in the 
land may well sometimes err in judgment, loose a 
criminal upon society or send an innocent man to 
the gallows. 

Happily, in our land, we may set aside the 
thought of bribery and corruption, perhaps also 
the fear of man, and all conscious partiality or 
class favouritism. Nevertheless, there may be 
unconscious bias, or evidence may be lacking to 
condemn the guilty or to acquit the innocent. 
After the verdict has been pronounced there may 
be strange misgivings—to which misgivings 
these words may come with some comfort :— 
“Be not fainthearted when thou sittest in 
judgment.” 

After all, in this as in some other matters, it is 
not to be expected that a man should never err, he 
is only responsible to have striven to do justice 
without fear or favour. RA 

And so, though this counsel was, no doubt, 
primarily meant for one who was technically a 
judge, yet it is not without comfort for all of us. 
In his own private life each of us has to form 
judgments and to make decisions. We may 
realize post evenium that we have erred in judg- 
ment, or that our decision was an unfortunate 
one, but we must not distress ourselves overmuch 
on that account if only we can assure ourselves 
that in coming to our decision we were not swayed 
by prejudice, or selfishness, or greed, or any other 
unworthy motive. 

The Collect for Whit-Sunday gives us an 
appropriate prayer, ““ God who as at this time didst 
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teach the hearts of thy faithful people, by sending 
to them the light of Thy Holy Spirit ; grant us 
by the same Spirit to have a right judgment in all 
things.” 
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WISDOM’S WAY—NOT ALWAYS EASY 


‘“‘ Wisdom exalteth her children and layeth hold of them 
that seek her ’’—(IV. 11). 


Tussz eight verses (11-19) form a delightful essay 
on Divine wisdom, and by wisdom the writer means 
fearing God and keeping His commandments. I 
should like to know whether in the original 
Hebrew these verses were in some poetical 
metre ; they are certainly poetical in their feeling. 
This man loved divine wisdom and wished to 
commend it. It was a delight to him to think 
what a good and gracious thing it was to fear 
God and keep His commandments. He might 
have said with the psalmist : “ How love I thy 
law.” 

Still, he quite understood that the way of 
wisdom is not always an easy one. It is not easy 
to break in the human spirit to wisdom’s ways and 
train it to the highest obedience. Our author is 
sure that wisdom will be found profitable in the 
end, and will lead to a deep and abiding peace, 
but the process of making this wisdom ours may 
well be a painful one. Much in the process may 
go against the grain of degenerate human nature. 
There may be an ample reward in the end, but 
Wisdom may be very exacting in her demands. 
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She may have to be bought with a great price, like 
the pearl of the Kingdom. A man may have to 
make painful surrender of things that he fondly 
cherishes ; calls may be made upon him for 
strenuous self-control or self-repression, for heroic 
courage orcalmendurance. ‘The Divine Wisdom 
may seem to do him many an ill turn to begin with. 
Obedience to the Divine Wisdom may spell 
failure or loss, unpopularity or shame for a season, 
and these things are hard to bear. 

The writer of this book did not wish to deceive 
his hearers. He could not bring himself to 
promise that wisdom would be all easy going, for 
he knew that it was not so. He wished his 
reader to understand beforehand that the way of 
wisdom was not always an easy one—that there 
was discipline in it, and all discipline involves 

Vhardship at times. It is only the soul that 
can accept discipline that can hope to reap the 
reward. 

This discipline operates in various ways. One 
man is passed through the crucible of pain, 
another through the crucible of hampering 
poverty. One man is passed through the crucible 
of misunderstanding, another through the crucible 
of injustice. One man is passed through the 
crucible of financial loss because of the very 
integrity of his character, another through the 
crucible of dark and perplexing providences— 
until Wisdom has thoroughly tested him through 
and through, and then he comes out a proved and 
accredited soul, and all the experience of his life 
settles down, God willing, into trust and hope and 
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peace. ‘This seems to be the meaning of the two 
most arresting verses in this little essay: “ At 
first she will walk with him by crooked ways, and 
bring fear and dread upon him, and torment him 
with her discipline, until she may trust his soul 
and try him by her laws. Then will she return 
the straight way unto him and comfort him and 
show him her secrets.” 

Alongside of this passage one might put a 
somewhat similar passage from Jean Nicolas 
Grov’s The Hidden Life of the Soul. 

‘When, in His mercy, God leads a soul in the 
higher paths of sanctification He ever begins by 
stripping it of all self-confidence, and to this end 
He allows all our schemes to fail, our judgment to 
mislead us ; we grope and totter and make 
countless mistakes until we learn wholly to 
mistrust ourselves and to put all our confidence in 
Him. . . . Then, when after many a fall the soul | 
has learned its lesson and we are freed from all 
self-reliance, God gradually gives us His own 
strength, ever reminding us that it is not ours 
but His only.” 

But suppose a man does not give heed to 
wisdom—what then? ‘The little essay closes 
with just a glance at this side of the matter : 
“But if he go wrong she will forsake him and 
give him over to his own ruin.” 

It does not say that the Divine Wisdom will be 
angry or will resentfully punish. No, she will 
but sadly withdraw herself because she must. 
She cannot force herself upon the unwilling soul. 
She will simply leave the man to his own devices, 
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and his own devices will lead him astray. The 
man who will not accept help cannot be helped. 
Good advice is wasted upon him who will not 
listen to it. If he will not walk in the clearly 
marked path of Wisdom he must be left to wander 
where he will till he has lost his way. As the 
psalmist putsit: “‘ The way of the wicked 
shall perish.”” His way shall perish ; that is— 
it shall disappear from before his eyes, like 
an ever-narrowing path over the sandy desert 
or through the thick entangling forest. Then 
the man will not know which way to turn, 
and can only blame his own folly for his lost 
condition. 

One’s thoughts go back to the quaint old 
Scottish paraphrase : 


““O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice, 
And who celestial Wisdom makes 
His early, only choice. 


“For she has treasures greater far 
Then east or west unfold, 
And her rewards more precious are 
Than all their stores of gold. 


“Tn her right hand she holds to view 
A length of happy days ; 
Riches and splendid honours joined, 
Are what her left displays. 


*“‘ She guides the young with innocence 
In pleasure’s paths to tread, 
A crown of glory she bestows 
Upon the hoary head. 
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“‘ According as her labours rise, 
So her rewards increase, 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.” 


. 


SHAME—FALSE AND TRUE 


“Be not ashamed when it concerneth thy soul; for 
there is a shame that bringeth sin; and there is a shame 
which is glory and grace.’’—IV. 20, 21. 


“ BE not ashamed when it concerneth thy soul ’— 
what exactly did the writer mean? The best 
comment, I suppose, is the following sentence : 
“for there is a.shame that bringeth sin,” or 
leadeth one to sin. He means then, “‘ Do not 
let any false shame be the ruin of your soul.” 
When a man allows himself to be per- 
suaded to do what is foolish or wrong because 
he has not the courage to say ‘‘ No !'” he is being 
ashamed when it concerneth his soul. When a 
man tells a lie because he is afraid of facing the 
consequences of telling the truth, he is being 
ashamed when it concerneth his soul. When a 
man does not recognize a humble friend in the 
company of rich or aristocratic people, he is being 
ashamed when it concerneth his soul. When 
Peter passionately denied that he knew anything 
about Jesus as he stood before Caiaphas on his 
trial, he was being ashamed when it concerned 
his soul. And anyone can think out further 
illustrations for himself. There is a right fear 
and there is a wrong fear, and it is really not very 
difficult to distinguish between them. There isa 
false shame and there is a shame of which one 
does not need to be ashamed. “ There is a 
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shame that bringeth sin ; and there is a shame 
which is glory and grace.” 

And our author goes on to give us some hints 
on the matter. He tells us that we ought not to 
refrain from giving a man warning or good advice 
when we see that he needs it. “ Refrain not to 
speak when there is occasion to do good, and hide 
not thy wisdom in her beauty (or R.V. “ for the 
sake of fair seeming’’). Don’t be ashamed to 
speak in defence of what you know to be the 
truth. If you have done what is wrong or have 
made a mistake, don’t be ashamed to admit it. 
“Strive for the truth unto death and the Lord 
shall fight for thee.” “Be not ashamed to 
confess thy sin.” 

Be ashamed, however, to toady to the rich 
and powerful. ‘‘ Accept no person against thy 
soul, and let not the reverence of any man cause 
thee to fall.”” Be ashamed not to keep your 
promise. ‘“‘ Be not hasty in thy tongue, and in 
thy deeds slack and remiss.”’ Be ashamed to be 
always receiving and never giving. ‘‘ Let not 
thy hand be stretched out to receive, and shut 
when thou should’st repay.” Be ashamed to be 
a bully in your own home, a worse man in it than 
you are out of it. “Be not as a lion in thy 
house, nor frantic among thy servants.” By 
contrast, be honest, humble, truthful, trust- 
worthy, good-tempered, generous. 

“There is a shame which is glory and grace.” 
It is when self-respect, loyalty of soul, and a kindly 
heart make a man ashamed to do anything mean 
and unworthy. When the aged Polycarp, urged 
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to deny his Lord on pain of death, drew himself 
up and said, “Eighty and six years have I 
served Him, how can I deny him now ?””—that 
surely was a “shame” which was “ glory and 
grace.” . 

Again the words of an old Scottish paraphrase 
come back to me: 


“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend His cause, 
Maintain the glory of His Cross, 
And honour all His Laws. 


“ Jesus, my Lord, I know His Name, 
His Name is all my boast, 
Nor will He put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost. 


“T know that safe with Him remains, 
Protected by His power, 
What I’ve committed to His trust, 
Till the decisive hour, 


“Then will He own His servant’s name 
Before His Father’s face, 
And in the new Jerusalem 
Appoint my soul a place.” 
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“Set not thy heart on thy goods, and say not, ‘I have 
enough for my life.’ ’’—V. 1. 

In the first, third, fourth and fifth verses of this 

chapter the same phrase occurs, arid the verses 

ought, therefore, to be grouped together. Let 


us read them in sequence: “ Say not, I have 
enough for my life.” “ Say not, who shall 
control me for my works?” “Say not, I have 


sinned and what harm hath happened unto me?” 
“* Say not, His mercy is great, He will be pacified 
for the multitude of my sins.” Each of these 
phrases strikes a note of warning, but space will 
not permit me to deal with more than one of them 
in this meditation. . 

“* Say not, | have enough for my life.” But if 
a man has enough for his life, if he has made as 
much money as he needs or wants, why should he 
not say so? If he has enough he can scarcely 
help knowing it, and to say so to oneself is 
simply to acknowledge the fact. I have some- 
times wished that capable men of business would 
oftener say to themselves, ‘‘ I have enough for my 
life,’ and would cease toiling for more. It 
would seem to be so easy to do that, but it is not 
so easy, nor so simple, as it looks. 

Let us suppose that a man has enough for his 
life—what shall he do? First he may ignore the 
fact that he has enough for his life, and may go 
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on toiling for money, money, and yet more 
money, until he is quite preposterously rich— 
worth his thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
millions, tens of millions ; or, secondly, he may 
recognize that he, personally, has enough, but 
may still go on working as strenuously as ever, 
only for the future taking for himself no personal 
profits out of the business, but dividing it all 
among his employees; or, thirdly, he may 
retire from business and be altogether indolent, 
enjoying life in a quiet, comfortable, innocent 
enough way, buying pictures and antique furni- 
ture, eating good dinners and being kind to his 
friends, but doing nothing strenuous, serving 
no cause, interested in no philanthropic schemes— ; 
® just a genial, self-centred man whose energy of ~~ 
work has ceased when the spur of necessity no 
longer urges him forward. Meeting such a man 
one is sometimes tempted to say to oneself— 
“ How jolly it must be to live like that ; just in 
quiet, comfortable, assured security.” And yet 
one feels it is not the ideal life after all. Fourthly, 
a man may retire from business only to engage 
in a réstless pursuit of pleasure, rushing about 
the country in a motor-car in search of some 
ever new excitement or thrill. Fifthly, he may 
retire from business and throw himself generously 
and heartily into the service of the community. 
On the surface of it the last way looks to be the 
best, but even it is not so simple as it seems. 
Perchance the man may not have the aptitude for 
public service, or the public may not want to be 
served in the way in which he would like to serve 
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it, and so he may find himself driven back on a 
somewhat indolent life after all. It would be 
interesting to know whether the people who are 
most active in good works are really the people 
who have retired from business and have plenty 
of leisure, or the people who are still busily 
engaged in the commerce of life. I think the 
latter would probably have it. Of course, there 
comes a time when a man must retire because his 
work is done and his strength is failing, but that is 
another matter. 

With all this, however, we have not yet got to 
the heart of the text ; for this writer, I feel, was 
not greatly, if at all, concerned with the problem 
of whether or not a man should retire from busi- 
ness when he had saved enough to live on. I 
cannot imagine any industrious Jew of those days 
thinking of retiring from business until his 

owers had actually begun to fail him. Let us. 
look back at the first part of the text, to which I 
have, so far, omitted to make any reference, 
““ Set not thy heart upon thy goods, and say not, 
I have enough for my life.” The crucial phrase 
is the first one, “set not thy heart upon thy 
goods,” and the whole warning is addressed, not 
to the man who is thinking of retiring from 
business and living in that “ paradise of idleness 
under which no country can piosper,”’ but to the 
man who is prospering in business, and is in 
danger of allowing that new prosperity to betray 
him into a proud self-complacency and a spirit 
of carnal security. For a man to say to himself, 
“ I have enough for my life” is right or wrong, 
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wise or foolish, according to the spirit that lies 
behind it. If the spirit behind these words is 
one of prideful self-confidence and smug self- 
complacency, if they prompt a man to say to 
himself, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid by 
for many days, eat, drink and be merry ; enjoy 
yourself to your heart’s content, and never mind 
about other people ””—then, indeed, they are 
wrong and foolish words, embodying that spirit 
of haughty pride and carnal security which both 
the Hebrew poets and the Greek dramatists 
have told us is above all things displeasing in the 
sight of God. We are all familiar with the 
nursery rhyme of “ Little Jack Horner,” and that 
nursery rhyme is just a criticism of human nature 
—as nursery rhymes often are. We are all by 
crude human nature inclined to be a little like 
Jack. If a man has a comfortable plum of 
£10,000 in the bank, it is very natural for him to 
let his mind dwell upon it with some complacency. 
If a man can afford to live luxuriously it is very 
difficult for him not to live luxuriously ; if he has 
many and well-placed investments it is very 
difficult for him not to indulge in a feeling of 
carnal security. It must be difficult for the man 
who is constantly dealing in large sums of money 
not to become entangled in the love of money. 
It was this peril of the soul that our author was 
getting at, and Jesus also, when He said, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Of course, this is just part of the problem of 
how to be in the world, and yet not of it—of how 
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to play our part in the commerce of life, and yet 
to keep our hearts from being entangled in the 
same. I am reminded of a passage in one of 
Dr. John Tauler’s sermons: ‘‘ Now it may be 
asked, ‘ how can a man be without appetites and 
enjoyments so long as he is in this present state ? 
I am hungry and I eat ; I am thirsty, I drink ; 
I am weary, I sleep ; I am cold, 1 warm myself ; 
and I cannot possibly find that to be bitter or 
barren of natural enjoyment which is the satisfac- 
tion of my natural desires. This I cannot alter 
so long as nature is nature.” True; but this 
pleasure, ease, natural enjoyment and delight, 
must not penetrate into the depths of thy heart, 
nor make up a portion of thy inner life. It must 
pass away with the things that caused it, and have 
no abiding place in thee. We must not set our 
affections thereon, but allow it to come and go, and 
not repose upon the sense of possession with. 
content or delight in the world of the creature.” 
As the Apostle Paul puts it, We have to learn to 
= the world “ as those who do not use it to the 
ull. 
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“ Say not, who shall control me for my works; for the 
Lord shall surely revenge thy pride.”—V. 3. 


Here is another warning, a warning against 
indulging a proud, self-sufficient, boastful in- 
dependence—independence of man and God, 
that leads a man to resent all authority and throw 
off all restraint. 

There is a right kind of independence —an 
independence that is at once manly and modest. 
For example, the Apostle Paul writes to his 
Corinthian Church ; “ With me it isa very small 
thing that I should be judged of you or any man’s 
judgment.” Just at first that looks a little like a 
proud independence—as if he had said, ‘I do 
not care what any of you think of me” ; but 
notice how Paul concludes: ‘‘ Yea, I judge not 
mine own self; for though I know nothing 
against myself, yet am I not thereby justified, but 
He that judgeth me is the Lord”; and that 
qualification redeems his words from any taint 
of vanity or pride. What he means is, “ Neither 
human praise, my own or anybody else’s, nor 
human blame, can mean very much to me; the 
all-solemnizing thought to me is whether God will 
praise or blame.” 

But the warning of our text is directed against 
the man who is arrogantly independent alike of 
man and God—the transcendent egotist, the 
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absolute individualist, who makes it his boast that 
he will think what he likes, say what he likes, 
do what he likes, and in all things behave as he 
likes. He really borders on insanity, for he 
worships the magnified image of his own self-will. 
All insane people are egotists, and perhaps all 
egotism is a kind of insanity. Vanity and self- 
conceit, arrogance, an exaggerated independence 
and a self-conscious repudiation of all authority 
and restraint would seem to be signs of mental 
and emotional instability. | Modesty, self-res- 
traint, and self-forgetfulness are marks of the 
mens sana in corpore sano—the healthy body that 
enshrines a healthy mind. 

““Who shall control me for my works? 
Men make laws, but why should I observe them ? 
So I will lie, and steal, and cheat, and kill as I like, 
and who shall say me nay?” We have the 
description of a special man of that kind in the 
roth Psalm, and the 12th Psalm carries the 
matter a little further, for it makes the arrogant 
man boast not only that he will do what he likes, 


but that he will say what he likes : ‘‘ Our lips are j/ 


our own, who is lord over us?”’ And our text 
suggests—as the psalmist also suggests—that 
that arrogant repudiation of all authority and all 
restraint is an absolutely fatal temper of mind. 
And why? Because the man who so lives— 
thinking what he likes, saying what he likes, doing 
what he likes, in all things behaving as he likes—is 
anti-social. He is not a fit creature to live in 
decent society, and sooner or later decent society 
will spue him out of its mouth. He is godless, 
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too, and what chance has the man who sets 
himself up against God ? 

“Say not, who shall control me for my works, 
for the Lord shall surely revenge thy pride.” 
So Pindar says of Ixion : “‘ Pride drew him into 
exceeding folly, however, soon he suffered his 
deserts, finding a misery unique.” To the 
Greeks, overweening pride was of the very 
essence of sin; and so, also, to the wise men 
amongst the Jews. 

“Pride and arrogancy and the evil way and 
the froward mouth do I hate.” ‘‘ The Lord 
preserveth the faithful and plentifully rewardeth 
the proud doer.” 
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ONE MAY NOT SIN WITH IMPUNITY 


“ Say not, 1 have sinned and what harm hath happened 
unto me ? ’’—V, 4. 


AND yet there are men who do say that to them- 
selves. They have done what they knew to be 
wrong, and they seem to have done it with 
impunity. ‘They have never been really ashamed, 
though they have, perhaps, been afraid for a 
season—but when nothing disastrous has hap- 
pened their fear has evaporated. They begin 
to congratulate themselves. They have been 
dishonest and no one has discovered it, and they 
are so much the richer for their dishonesty. The 
temptation to a second act of dishonesty is 
almost irresistible. Or it may be worse than 
dishonesty. It is appalling to think into what a 
career of atrocious crime a man may launch 
himself if he once begins to say to himself: ‘I 
have sinned and what harm hath happened unto 
mer.” 

The man pictured in our text knew he had 
sinned, and for a time he had been afraid, but he 
had eluded justice or detection somehow, and so 
he soon began to congratulate himself on his 
cleverness in having escaped. And the exercise 
of such cleverness becomes, I suppose, a fascinat- 
ing employment. 

Of course, when we first do what we know to 
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be wrong we naturally wish to escape the punish- 
ment thereof. Many a child has prayed, ‘‘O 
God, do not let me be found out.”’ Perhaps he 
ought rather to pray, “‘ O God, when I begin to do 
wrong, do let me be found out, so that I may 
learn to be afraid of sin before any serious 
temptation overtakes me.” For if sin follows 
sin undetected and unpunished, the heart begins 
to delight in sin. It passes from sin to sin with a 
godless recklessness; and that is the true 
atheism. As the psalmist puts it, “He hath 
said in his heart, ‘God has forgotten; He 
hideth His face ; He will never see it.’”’ But 
then he adds, ‘‘ Thou 4ast seen it, for Thou 
beholdest mischief and spite to requite it with 
Thy hand.” 

But sometimes the requital is a long time in 
coming. Sometimes it does not come within the 
man’s lifetime at all, though not often, I fancy. 
To the Jews of old time, whose religion was all of 
this life, it was a great perplexity that the wicked 
should prosper in this world and go unpunished 
in the presence of his fellow men. It was a sore 
trial of their faith and of their steadfastness. 
“‘ But as for me,” says one of them, “‘ my feet were 
almost gone when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked, for they are not in trouble as other men, 
neither are they plagued like other men. There- 
fore, pride is as a chain about their neck.” 

And have we solved the problem when we 
thrust it beyond the gates of Death ? Not quite, 
I fancy, for we have only pushed it into a region 
-where we cannot trace out the working of the 
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Divine Providence. It may be our wisdom to 
leave it there, but it still raises many perplexing 
questions in eschatology. There is sound counsel 
on this matter in II Esdras. “‘ Be thou not 
curious how the ungodly shall be punished and 
when, but enquire how the righteous shall be 
saved. “(iisdras Il, ix 3.) 
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RELIGIOUS SELF-COMPLACENCY 


“Concerning propitiation be not without fear to add sin 
to sin, and say not, His mercy is great, He will be pacified for 
the multitude of my sins,”’—V. 5, 6. 


Tue first warning was a warning against carnal 
self-complacency like that of the rich fool in the 
parable : ‘‘ Say ot, | have enough for my life |” y 
And this last warning is directed against religious, / 
self-complacency. “* Say not, His mercy is great, 
He will be pacified for the multitude of my sins.” 

But His mercy és great ; that is our only hope, 
and the Old Testament is full of this gracious 
thought of the abounding mercy of God. “I 
trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever,” 
says one psalmist ; and another makes this his 
prayer : “ Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us, 
according as we hope in Thee.” We are told of 
St. Francis of Assisi that one day he heard a 
tender voice which said to him : “ Francis, there 
is not a single sinner in the world whom God will 
not pardon if he come to Him.” 

Why, then, should we not say to ourselves, 
“‘ His mercy is great ; He will be pacified for the 
multitude of my sins.” 

Once again, it all depends upon the spirit that 
lies behind the words—the temper of our own 
hearts and our thought of God. If, when we say 
to ourselves, ‘“‘ His mercy is great,” our hearts are 
filled with shame, regret, humiliation, and we turn 
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to His mercy as our only hope, that, surely, 
cannot be anything but pleasing in His eyes, for 
His wish is that our hearts should thus turn away 
from our sin. The prayer, “‘ God be merciful to 
me, a sinner,” will surely never be without its 
graciousreply. But if, when we say, ““ His mercy 
is great,”’ we are thinking lightly of our sin and 
are ignoring the austere holiness of God—that is 
another matter. God does not cease to be 
merciful, but His mercy simply cannot reach 
those whose attitude of mind shows that they do 
not appreciate what true mercy is, who seem to 
identify it with a mere sloppy good nature and 
sentimental unwillingness to cause any pain or 
exact any punishment. 

How difficult it is to keep things properly 
balanced in our minds—the austere holiness of 
God, for instance, as over against His loving- 
kindness and infinite compassion! We swing 
between being too much afraid of Him and being 
too little afraid of Him—too distrustful of His 
mercy and too thoughtlessly confident of it. 

One can easily understand how an evangelical 
hyper-confidence should emerge as a kind of 
disease in Christianity, and specially in Protestant 
Christianity. ‘‘ Christ has done it all, all to 
Him I owe,” is a gracious saying, but one which 
may, perhaps, lead to a serious self-deception. 
The Apostle Paul himself had occasion to protest 
against those who indolently abused his Gospel of 
Grace: “‘ Shall we sin that Grace may abound ? 
God forbid.” Is not that very much what our 
text says? ‘Concerning propitiation, be not 
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without fear to add sin to sin ; and say not, His 
mercy is great; He will be pacified for the 
multitude of my sins.” A passage from the 
Mishna may be set alongside of this : “‘ If a man 
says, ‘ I will sin and repent, I will sin and repent,’ 
Heaven does not give him the means of practising 
repentance. And if he says, ‘I will sin, and the 
Day of Atonement will bring atonement,’ the Day 4.” 
of Atonement will bring him no atonement.” 

It would appear from the note of warning in our 
text that gracious views of God were not unknown 
even in Old Testament times, and that then also 
there were men who took otiose views of sin, 
because of their hyper-confidence in the genial 
loving-kindness of God. Human thought and 
feeling seem to be like the pendulum of the clock, 
which is ever seeking the middle position of rest 
and in the very effort continually swings from the 
one to the other side of it. 

Yet after all, what are the rights and wrongs of 
it? What is the truth concerning God’s attitude 
to the sinner? Sins are punished, and some of 
them very severely, and we must conclude that 
sin itself is, above all things, hateful to God ; 
_ but God hates sin just because He loves the man 
who may sin, and He punishes the sin that He 
may save the man from the hateful disease of 
sin. 

Is there any limit to God’s willingness to 
forgive the sinner? ‘The teaching of our Lord 
surely implies that there is no such limit, pro- 
vided that by forgiveness the sin itself can be 
eliminated. May we not, then, say to ourselves, 
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‘His mercy is great,” thus showing a large 
confidence in Him? Yes, we may, but the 
condition is, that while we trust in His mercy we 
can sincerely add that we hate our sin and would 
fain be rid of it. If God hates sin and we hate 
sin, we are, at heart, one with Him, even though 
we have grievously sinned and are still entangled 
against our will in the meshes of sin. But if we 
love sin while God hates it, what hope have we in 
His mercy? With our own hands we have 
bolted and barred the door of our hearts against 
the entrance of that mercy—and what then ? 
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“‘Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every 
way.’—V. 9. 

Some texts bear their meaning on their surface. 
It is so obvious that one does not need to go in 
search of it. They are perfectly clear but not 
very suggestive. They produce no pleasant 
titillation of enquiry in the mind. ‘There are 
other texts—and this is one of them—that are 
elusive and intriguing on the surface ; they seem 
to deal with one subject, plain and practical ; but 
in the heart of them they deal with something 
else, deeper, more significant, something moral 
and spiritual. “‘ Where no oxen are, the stall is 
clean, but much increase is by the strength of the 
ox,” is one of them, apparently stating an obvious 
fact of the industry of farming, but really suggest- 
ing the complexity of the moral issues of life. 
And we have a similar text here. “‘ Winnow not 
with every wind, and go not into every way.” 
On the surface of it it deals with farming ; in the 
heart of it, it deals with morals—or the wise 
conduct of life. If I were in the right mood— 
or better still, if I were the rightly gifted man— 
I could get a good sermon out of this text, wise 
and helpful, lit up with some humour and some 
pathos ; for to see a man winnowing with every 
wind is sometimes laughable and sometimes 
tragic. 
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Let me first try to be clear as to what it means, 
and to that end let me look at the picture behind 
it. What did the son of Sira mean by winnowing 
with every wind? In the old days corn was 
winnowed by being tossed by a shovel into the 
air, so that the wind might carry away the chaff, 
while the heavier grain fell back upon the thresh- 
ing floor. One had, therefore, to consider the 
wind before one decided to winnow the grain. 
To winnow in a very light wind was to waste one’s 
time and toil, for the chaff would not be carried 
away but would fall again on to the threshing 
floor. ‘To winnow in a very strong wind was to 
run the risk of having the good grain carried 
away along with the chaff ; so that a man who 
winnowed in every wind was likely at once to 
waste his time, waste his toil, and lose his harvest. 
So much for the picture behind the text. We 
smile as we look at the picture of the man_ 
Winnowing in every wind. One is rather sur- 
prised that Bunyan did not find a place for him in 
his immortal allegory. But William Law in his 
“Serious Call” has given us a full-length portrait 
of the man under the character of “‘ Flatus.”’ 

But in the moral sphere, in the conduct of life, 
what is the equivalent of winnowing in every 
wind? It is partly explained by the sentence 
that follows, I think. “ Winnow not with every 
wind, and go not into every way.” ‘The sugges- 
tion seems to be that we must exercise some 
discrimination and some restraint in the things 
we attempt to do. We must not try to exce/ in 
everything, or even Je in everything. We must 
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not dissipate our energies or our interests. The 
man who wants to do everything will end by 
doing nothing efficiently. Ruskin has said that 
a well-educated man should know something 
about everything, and everything about some- 
thing, but he cannot hope to know everything 
about everything. So a man may be interested 
in many things up to a point, but he must choose 
his special line of study or service if he is going to 
be of much use in the world. ‘There is a kind of 
man who has a fidgety desire to be on every 
Committee, but he is not much use on any of 
them. And there is a kind of man who is 
prepared to air his views on any subject under the 
~sun, but who has not studied any one subject 
with sufficient thoroughness to make his views 
much worth airing. 

But there is a more serious side of this restless 
vanity—this itch to be in everything. In giving 
way to it a man imperils his power to discriminate 
between what he is fitted for, and what he is not 
fitted for. He loses the power of concentration, 
and fails to do what he was meant to do because he 
cannot resist the temptation of trying to do all 
sorts of things which he was never meant to do. 
A restless vanity gets hold of him and betrays 
him into pronouncing dogmatically upon all 
kinds of questions, of none of which he has made 
a thorough study. He cannot bear to be left 
out of any movement which happens to be to the 
fore from time to time. He loses the power to 
fix steadily the direction of his will, and so takes up 
one thing after another and drops each in turn. 
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He is more eager to express himself, as he puts it, 
than to pull steadily in the harness. He may 
even become curious of too many things, foolishly 
desirous of tasting every fruit in the garden of life, 
even the forbidden fruit. One might add a verse 
from the 11th chapter here (v. 10), “ My son, 
meddle not with many matters; for if thou 
meddle much thou shalt not be innocent,” or as 
Dr. John Tauler puts it, “He who entangles 
himself with a multitude of matters, outward or 
inward, and will meddle with everything that is 
- going forward, will also have a share in the evil 
thereof.” It is possible for a man to know life 
too well for his security.“* Winnow not with every 
wind, and go not into every way ”’ is wise counsel. 

But after all the man who does this is not so 
much any particular individual as just vain 
human nature in general, which needs to be 
checked, controlled, disciplined, that it may 
acquire singleness of aim and steadfastness of 
purpose. And so the son of Sira gives our 
restless human nature this counsel. ‘“* Winnow 
not with every wind, and go not into every way ; 
for so doth the sinner that hath a double tongue.” 
“ Be steadfast in thy understanding, and let thy 
word be the same.” 
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“ Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
aright ’—VI. 17. 


_ Now let us pass to the sixth chapter of this book, 
and read the first seventeen verses of it. They 
form a little essay on friendship, and set us a- 
thinking on that interesting theme. 

There is not much about friendship in the Old 

Testament, except in the Book of Proverbs—a 
book similar to this one—and there, especially, 
in the twenty-seventh chapter. 
_ I shall not follow the line of thought of this little 
essay, for it speaks more of the danger of making 
false friends than the advantage of making good 
ones ; but I should like to add a verse from the 
ninth chapter: “‘ Forsake not an old friend, for 
the new is not comparable to him ; a new friend 
is as new wine ; when it is old thou shalt drink it 
with pleasure.” ‘‘ The dearest friends are the 
auldest friends,” says R. L. Stevenson, but I 
hope my reader does not yet need to finish the 
quotation—‘‘ and the grave is the place to seek 
them.” 

What is friendship? I suppose that it is a 
drawing together of souls kindred but yet dis- 
similar, so that they are mutually helpful and 
comforting to one another. Kindred souls they 
must be, sharing some common tastes or interests, 
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or there would be no drawing together. “As 
in water face answereth to face, so the heart of 
man to man,” says the Book of Proverbs (ch. xxvii, 
v. 19). Yet they must differ from one another, 
too, or there would be none of that supplementing 
of one another’s temperaments, that mutual help- 
fulness and comfort, that is one of the great 
benefits and bonds of friendship. To quote the 
Book of Proverbs again—‘ Ointment and per- 
fume rejoice the heart ; so doth the sweetness of 
a man’s friend by hearty counsel ” (ch. xxvii, v. 9). 

What are the benefits of friendship ? A man 
may receive favours of his friend. I should 
naturally expect a friend to promote my interests, 
to use his influence on my behalf, to help me in a 
difficulty. Such benefits of friendship are not to 
be ignored, but they are not the main purpose or 
advantage of a sincere friendship. I should be 
sorry if my friend thought I valued him only for 
what I could get out of him. 

A better benefit of friendship is that of having 
one’s judgments corrected by a man in whose 
honest and disinterested goodwill one has perfect 
confidence. It is curious how in his solitary 
thinking a man may form an opinion or a judg- 
ment which seems to commend itself to him 
entirely, and yet when he consults his friend about 
it that friend may promptly and emphatically turn 
itdown. ‘The experience isa little trying, but it is 
beneficial, for it helps a man to realize that his own 
judgment may sometimes go astray, and that even 
his pet notions may not always commend them- 
selves to another man. 
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But to have one’s judgments thus corrected, 
or sent back for reconsideration, is just one of the 
uses of friendship. ‘‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so 
a friend sharpeneth the countenance of his friend ”’ 
—that is, clarifies his judgment and sharpens his 
wits, I suppose. 

Another advantage of friendship is that one 
may have a companion who will be brave enough 
to administer a kindly reproof, or speak a word of 
warning if one is going astray in the ways of life. 
It is a delicate and rather dangerous thing to do, 
but there is no better proof of a disinterested 
sincerity in friendship than to have the courage 
to doit. “* Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
says the Book of Proverbs (xxvii. 6), but the 
wounds hurt all the same, and we are naturally 
inclined to resent them. Many a man _ has 
alienated his friend by an honest criticism of 
his political opinions, or his literary work, 
or his behaviour. Alas! one may sometimes 
have to sacrifice a friendship in order to save a 
friend! 

A happier benefit of friendship is that it gives 
one an opportunity for “‘ the ease of discharge of 
the fulness of the heart’? (Lord Bacon). Our 
thoughts and feelings long to overflow sometimes. 
We need to find relief from the pressure of them, 
and we give them this relief by expressing them to 
afriend. Itis a great comfort to have a friend to 
whom, as Lord Bacon puts it, ‘‘ you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels 
and whatsoever lieth upon the heart to oppress it, 
in a kind of civic shrift or confession.”’ To do 
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so doubles one’s joys and halves one’s sorrows, and 
sometimes, perhaps, saves one’s soul. 

What we sometimes forget, I think, is that 
there are likings which ought not to be allowed to 
develop into full friendships, and that there are 
friendships which ought to be cultivated and 
developed, even though we may not have much 
natural inclination for them. We ought deliber- 
ately to cultivate the friendships of those who are 
our kindred. Brothers and sisters ought to 
make friends of one another ; so also ought those 
who are compelled to work together in a close, 
common fellowship. 

On the other hand there are, I think, natural 
likings which ought not to be allowed to develop 
into intimate friendships—it may be because of 
some absolute disparity of circumstances, or 
because of some dangerous weakness of tempera- 
ment on the one side or the other. 

Friendship ought to be an ennobling, purifying, 
improving thing ; it ought to lead us towards 
what is good, not towards what is evil. It ought 
to rebuke our faults and sustain our virtues. 
“Our friend becomes our enemy when he would 
lead us to sin.” (St. Francis de Sales.) 

And this leads me to say that I am sure that 
one of the benefits of people being gathered 
together in Christian Churches and congrega- 
tions is that it gives young people opportunities of 
forming friendships that are based upon the 
community of high and holy Christian ideals. 

So let me close by quoting what is, I think, the 
most beautiful verse in this passage of Ecclesias- 
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ticus, ‘‘ A faithful friend is the medicine of life, 
and they that fear the Lord shall find him” ; 
and ‘“‘ Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his 
friendship aright.” And just one other word— 
Let me not forget to keep my friendships in 
repair. 
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“Whatsoever thou takest in hand remember the end 
and thou shalt never go amiss.’’—VII. 36. 


From this seventh chapter of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus I select at present only one text, 
and that the last. 

It is a text which both young and old would do 
well to lay to heart. But what exactly does our 
author mean by “the end’’? Does he mean the 
end of all things—the death that cuts the thread 
of all human achievement ? Ruskin has, I think, 
said somewhere that no really great work of art 
can be accomplished until the artist has, at least 
in thought and imagination, stood face to face 
with death, and realized its power and something 
of its significance. And something of the same 
thought seems to have been in the mind of Jesus 
when He said, “‘ Work while it is called day, for 
the night cometh when no man can work.” The 
realization of this “end” changes our valua- 
tion of things. Big becomes little and little 
becomes big, as they did to Lazarus in Browning’s 
“ Karshish.”” When we begin to feel that we are 
growing old, then we do indeed “‘ remember the 
end,” and it casts a solemn hush over our spirits. 
We begin to regret, to fear, to wonder, to hope, 
and to breathe a ceaseless, silent prayer to 
God. 
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But perhaps by “ the end” our author did not 
mean death, but just the result, the issue, the 
thing or feeling which will follow on the deed 
which we propose to do. Perhaps he means 
that we should look well ahead, and visualize as 
accomplished the thing which at present we only 
contemplate doing. It seems so simple, and 
withal so easy a counsel to follow, that before we 
do a thing we should try to realize what will be the 
result of our doing it, and what our feelings will be 
after we have done it. But this piece of obviously 
good advice is not so easy to follow. It requires 
the exercise of imagination and the practice of a 
continual recollectedness, and neither of these is 
very easy. If Judas had realized beforehand 
what his feelings would be after he had betrayed 
his Master, I think he would never have betrayed 
Him. It was not worth thirty pieces of silver 
to suffer that suicidal remorse. 

And who of us has not had experience of doing 
something without anxiety, or even with zest, and 
immediately thereafter being overwhelmed with 
fear, or shame, or regret? After we have done 
the deed, or spoken the unkind word, we wonder 
how we could have even contemplated doing it. 
The other side of the deed shocks and surprises 
us, and we wonder how we could ever have been 
so lacking in imaginative forethought as not to 
have understood this beforehand. It seemed to 
Jesus the son of Sira that, if only men could learn 
this imaginative foresight, they would never sin at 
all.. All sin is ignorance, said Socrates—at any 
rate, it is the result of a temporary blindness. 
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A petty theft, a momentary inadvertence, a 
slight impulsive act of cowardice or meanness, 
may be followed by weeks or months of agonizing 
fear or shame—witness Browning’s Martin Relph. 

Happy are they who by small and not irretriev- 
able blunders have early grasped the truth of this 
text, and by the Grace of God may hope to safe- 
guard their lives from deeds that bring a swift 
regret and shame. ‘‘ Whatsoever thou takest in 
hand, remember the end, and thou shalt never do 
amiss.” 
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“Do no evil, so shall no harm come unto thee.”’—VII. 1. 


‘THoucu the text is taken from chapter vii, the 
“series of negative precepts ”’ is found mainly in 
chapter viii ; for we notice that in that chapter 
the second word of every verse is the same and that 
word is the little word “not.” When we have 
once noticed this we can trace the same form of 
phrase, but less regularly, throughout the whole of 
the seventh and the first half of the ninth chapter. 
We have then a whole series of phrases like the 
following : “‘ Sow not.” “Seek not.” ‘ Offend 
mot’ Bind not.’”’ ©‘! Say not.” — “ Be: note? 


Petevise not.” =<“ Use: not.” “Hate snot 
PNuniber not.” “Change not.” . “ Borego 
mot. Strive not.” “ Jest-not.’”’: “ Reproach 


not.” “Dishonour not.” “Rejoice not.” “ Des- 

ise not.” ‘‘ Miss not.” ‘‘ Kindle not.” “ Rise 
note dend:not.”* “ Go not” “* ‘Travel nok? 
| Consultinot.”* “Open. not.”  “* Give’ not.” 
“Meet not.” “Gaze not.” “ Look not.” “Sit 
not.” ‘“‘ Forsake not.” “‘ Envy not.” “ Delight 
not.” 

That’s thirty-four of them, and each of them 
followed by a word of warning. Jesus Ben Sira 
was determined that his pupils should not go 
astray for lack of warning, anyway. 

And that instruction in practical wisdom should 
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largely take this form is inevitable. Most men 
learn wisdom by bitter experience—by doing 
things which they soon discover they had much 
better not have done, and so the counsel of the 
aged to the young very generally assumes a 
negative form. The Old Testament is full of 
such negative precepts. ‘“‘ Thou shalt not kill, 
steal, covet, bear false witness’ etc. One of the 
most beautiful characteristics of the teaching of 
Jesus is that for negative precepts He substitutes 
positive ideals. 

Any one of this long series of negative precepts 
might be made the subject of a brief and profitable 
meditation if it caught a man in the right mood. 
They are arrows that penetrate between the 
joints of the armour, and one or another of Ben 
Sira’s arrows will penetrate the armour of most of 
us. I select a few for but a little more than just 
quotation. ; 

“Laugh no man to scorn in the bitterness of 
his soul.’”” But who would dream of doing so 
unkind a thing? Oh, but we do! There are 
some people whose sense of humour seems to be 
excited by nothing so much as seeing other people 
fall into trouble, or being made ridiculous in some 
way. It is the sense of humour of the man who 
has no sympathy—who can laugh at another man 
in his misfortune, but who would not at all like 
to be laughed at himself. I think a man may be 
largely judged by his laughter, for there is a 
laughter that is taunting and cruel, and there is a 
laughter that is genial and kind. 

. “ Hate not laborious work, neither husbandry 
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which the Most High has ordained.” I like 
the text, with its tribute to the value of laborious 
work in the fields and, of course, indirectly of all 
honest toil. Both men and women nowadays 
seem to be rather afraid of hard manual work in 
the fields or in the home—or if not afraid of it are 
beginning to think that it is beneath their dignity. 
But unless it be quite excessive, it has its reward— 
in health certainly and, I think, also in content- 
ment and peace and happiness. But one could 
sometimes wish that it were shared out more 
evenly. I could wish that in all our national 
schools, alike for boys and girls, all our young 
people were taught the value and the pleasure of 
some kind of fairly hard manual toil. It would be 
good for their bodies, and good for their brains, 
and good for their characters. 1 wish that some 
of it had been taught in the school in which I was 
brought up. A good education 1s something very 
different from mere book learning. It should be 
a training for life in all its amplitude. 

Here are two kindly and sympathetic texts : 
“‘ Fail not to be with them that weep, and mourn 
with them that mourn.” ‘“‘ Be not slow to visit 
the sick, for that shall make thee to be beloved ”’ 
(vii. 34). 35) : 

The first of these two texts reminds me of a 
story of Queen Victoria. It was during the 
South African War. ‘The husband of a poor 
woman on the Balmoral estate had been killed in 
the war, and the Queen went to visit her to express 
her sympathy. “ What did the Queen say to 
you?” somebody asked her afterwards. “ She 
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didna say onythin’, ” was the reply, “ she just sat 
doun beside me an’ grat !’’ She could not have 
done anything much better or more comforting, 
I think ; for is it not an apostolic precept that we 
should rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep? But it is not given 
to everyone to be of quick and loving sympathy. 

Then there is ‘‘ Be not slow to visit the sick, . 
for that shall make thee to be beloved.”’ I don’t 
suppose that there were any trained nurses in 
those days, but I am quite sure that the author 
of this book would have regarded nursing as one 
of the noblest of the professions ; for as we shall 
see later it is one of the characteristics of this 
author that he held the medical profession in the 
highest honour, and nursing is the handmaid of 
medicine. 

I have headed this the eighth chapter, but all 
these texts have been taken from the seventh. | 
The eighth chapter itself consists entirely of 
nineteen such negative warning precepts, and 
there is another dozen of them in the first half of 
the ninth chapter. The reader may meditate on 
them for himself and he will find some of them 
well worth it. 
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“ Bear not hatred to thy neighbour for every wrong; 

and do nothing at all by injurious practices.’’—X. 6. 
Surety a sensible text anyway, for why should a 
man demand of his neighbour an impeccability 
which he cannot present himself? And who of 
us does not sometimes injure or offend his 
neighbour either consciously or unconsciously, 
intentionally or unintentionally, inadvertently or 
by malice prepense? But if we would live on 
comfortable and peaceable terms with one another 
we must not be always on the outlook for some- 
thing at which to take offence. Grounds of offence 
are easily found if we look for them, but that way 
lies a foolish sensitiveness, and that miserable 
inability to forget oneself which is the ruin of all 
simplicity. Sometimes we must overlook and 
forget even a serious offence, for if we nurse the 
thought of it in our minds it will become a 
perpetual source of annoyance and irritation, and 
will cost us, in the end, a great deal more pain 
and trouble than it is worth. One can pay too 
great a price for maintaining one’s dignity or 
vindicating one’s rights, or for cherishing the 
memory of a wrong. . 

As to the Christian way of it there can be no 
question. ‘‘ Why do ye not rather take wrong? 
Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be 
defrauded ?”’And the Christian way is not only 
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ideally right, but will be found in the end to be 
also the most sensible—at least where only our 
own private feelings are concerned. A man may 
justify his resentment or his demand for com- 
pensation in the eyes of the law and in the eyes of 
his fellow men, but the supreme question 1s 
whether he can justify himself in the sight of his 
Lord, Who, “‘when He was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when He suffered He threatened not ; 
but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” 

‘“ And do nothing at all by injurious practices,” 
or, as the Revised Version renders it, ‘by works of 
violence ’’—that is, do not return blow for blow, 
injury for injury, evil for evil. The only way to 
kill a wrong is not to allow it to reproduce itself. 
You do yourself a double wrong if you allow the 
wrong done to you to provoke you to do a like 
wrong inreturn. There is no end to retaliation ;_ 
it is just the “vendetta” over again. It is a 
vicious circle of argument by which a man main- 
tains that he, of course, must stand upon his 
dignity, maintain his honour, and cannot allow 
himself to be satisfied with anything short of what 
he calls justice. Every man seems to think he 
has a right to justice. Has he, I wonder? 
Perhaps God would have us all learn to put up with 
a little less than justice sometimes. He Himself 
has to put up with less than justice anyway ; 
and what if the Godlike life for us be impossible 
unless we are prepared to put up with some 
injustice, too? ‘That we shall meet with in- 
justice is certain. Every man does. The only 
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practical question is, how are we going to take it 
—resentfully or generously? In such a way 
that it will do us harm? Or in such a way that 
it will do us good?- “Sweet are the uses of 
adversity,” if we take adversity the right way. 
Sorrows, disappointments, injustices, provoca- 
tions, accepted and assimilated by the soul, enrich 
the soil thereof to the advantage of future 
harvests. ‘The attitude of resentment and rebel- 
lion is hopeless. ‘There is a sentence in Marcus 
Aurelius which, if I remember rightly, runs 
somewhat thus : “‘ Say not what a misfortune that 
this has happened to me. Say rather what good 
fortune that I am able to bear it.” 
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“Why is earth and ashes proud?”’—X. 9, 


A FINE epitaph for a tombstone !—followed, as it 
is, by a gruesome thought in verse eleven, “ For 
when a man is dead he shall inherit creeping 
things, beasts and worms,”’ a text that would have 
suited Hamlet as he moralised over the skull of 
‘poor Yorick.” ‘‘ Where be your jibes now? 
Your gambles, your songs; your flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the table in a 
roar? Notone now to mock your own grinning ! 


Quite chapfallen! . . . Dost thou, Alexander, 
look o’ this fashion i’ the earth ? . . . Imperious 
Cesar dead, and turned to clay!” Perhaps 


Shakespeare had this passage of Ecclesiasticus in 
his mind when he wrote the words. 

And why is earth and ashes proud? There is 
not much room for pride in its mortality, anyway, 
and aman may well feel rebuked when he moralises 
on death. Yet “‘earth and ashes” has been 
proud and always will be, for pride is of the spirit 
and is not to be exorcised by a proverb, nor even 
by much sound moralising. If it could have been 
done that way the poets and preachers would 
have done it long ago. The Book of Proverbs 
has much to say about it—‘ Everyone that is 
proud of heart is an abomination to the Lord ; 
though hand join in hand he shall not be un- 
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punished.” ‘‘Pride goeth before destruction 
and an haughty spirit before a fall.” ‘‘ Better is it 
to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to 
divide the spoil with the great.” But human 
nature has scarcely learned that lesson yet, and 
many people, I fancy, if they were given their 
choice, would rather divide the spoil with the 
great than be of an humble spirit with the lowly. 
Even in the Church, where it is most of all out of 
place, pride raises its head, and had already begun 
to do so before the New Testament had ceased to 
be written. 

It is curious on what meagre fare pride can 
nourish itself. Some are proud of their personal 
appearance and some of their clothes. One man 
is proud of what he himself has done, and another 
is proud of what his great-great-grandfather did. 
Some are proud of their learning, and some even 
make a proud profession of not being learned. 
Some are proud of their wealth, and some pride 
themselves on not being rich. Some are proud 
of their reputation or social rank, and some profess 
that they do not covet either fame or rank—which 
is often just a proud kind of inferiority complex. 
It is a tough business getting pride rooted out of 
human nature—either genuine pride or false 
pride. But Christian people have got to achieve 
it somehow or other, for there is no doubt about 
the teaching of Jesus on the subject—nor of the 
Christian ideal. 

“‘ Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus, Who being in the form of God 
thought it not a prize to be on an equality with 
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God but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men, and 
being found in the fashion of a man He humbled 
Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the Cross.” 

Thomas 4 Kempis, in his Jmitatio Christi, has a 
chapter on pride from which I take the following 
sentences : 

“Glory not in wealth if thou have it, nor in 
friends because they are powerful, but in God Who 
giveth all things, and Who desireth to give thee 
Himself above all things. Esteem not thyself 
for the height of thy stature, nor for the beauty 
of thy person, which may be disfigured and 
destroyed by a little sickness. Please not thyself 
in thy natural gift or wit lest thereby thou displease 
God, to Whom appertaineth all the good what- 
soever thou hast by nature. Esteem not thyself 
better than others, lest perhaps in the sight of God, 
Who knoweth what is in man, thou be accounted 
worse than they. Be not proud of well doing, 
for the judgment of God is far different from the 
judgment of men, and that often offendeth Him 
which pleaseth them. If there be any good in 
thee, believe that there is much more in others, 
that so thou mayest preserve humility,” 
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“My son, glorify thy soul in meekness, and give it honour 
according to the dignity thereof. Who will justify him 
that sinneth against his own soul? And who will honour 
him that dishonoureth his own life ? ’—X. 28, 29. 


IF there is such a thing as foolish pride there is 
such a thing also as a false modesty or an en- 
feebling diffidence. 

* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
these three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 
says Tennyson, and he puts self-reverence first— 
though, of course, self-reverence must be based 
on self-knowledge and self-control. The man 
who cannot control himself can scarcely reverence 
himself, and for the man who has no self- 
knowledge, self-reverence is merely self-conceit. 

But sooner or later a man ought to come to some 
understanding with himself, in virtue of which he 
may have some self-respect. He may not discover 
that he is a poet or a genius, or capable of becom- 
ing a famous statesman or a distinguished 
scholar. But he can surely learn to know himself 
as a man of honest heart, of good intentions, who 
tries to do his work diligently and conscientiously 
and who is prepared to make an effort to be a 
good son, a good father, a good citizen, and either 
a good servant or a good master as the case may be. 
He knows he has got a soul that is of some worth 
in the sight of God, and he desires to live accord- 
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ingly. If God values him, and Christ died to save 
him, he cannot be just of no account. And the 
more he, humbly, realizes his own unworthiness 
in the sight of God, the more will he desire to make 
the best of himself for God’s sake. He will 
realize that there are ideals in his own soul and 
that he must honour them. “ My son, glorify 
thy soul in meekness and give it honour according 
to the worthiness thereof.” 

If a man begins to play fast and loose with his 
own principles, if he dishonours himself, and is 
content to be what he knows he ought not to be, 
what but degradation can be the end of him? 
“Who will justify him that sinneth against his 
own soul? And who will honour him that 
dishonoureth his own life ?”’ 

Sooner or later a man must accept himself as he 
is, and will do well to realize that he, in his 
circumstances, can be and do what no one else 
can be or do, and that if he is to ‘‘ Honour his 
soul according to the worthiness thereof”? and 
win through to self-respect, he must fulfil the 
duties of his situation with diligence, honesty and » 
cheerfulness. 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


But if he falls away from this he will dishonour 
his own life, and “sin against his own soul.” 
And to sin against one’s own soul is just atheism — 
for it is to distrust the God who made us. 
He has made us! What a marvel it is, and 
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what a mystery! How He has made us, 
whether by creative fiat, as our grandfathers 
thought, or by evolutionary process, as we now 
think, does not very much matter. We are 
what we are by His will—an enigma unto our- 
selves, whose source and whose nature and whose 
end are fully known unto Him Who made us. 
But we are dimly conscious, I think, of a destiny 
and a capacity for something great. Let us pray, 
then, most earnestly that we may not be led away 
to sin “ against our own souls,” and then let each 
of us be content to live his own life strenuously 
and bravely, and as efficiently as he can, to the 


glory of God. 
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THE MINISTRY OF LITTLE THINGS 


“ The bee is little among them that fly, but her fruit is the 
chief of sweet things.”—XI. 3. 


Sucar is such a cheap and common thing with us, 
and such an indispensable household article, that 
we are apt to forget that it is a comparatively 
modern and manufactured article, and that before 
men had discovered how to refine sugar from cane 
or beet they were dependent on honey for the 
sweetening of things, so that honey was for them 
something peculiarly delicious and peculiarly 
useful. The Israelites idealized the promised 
land as a land “ flowing with milk and honey,” or 
a land of “oil, olive and honey,” and honey is 
used in the Old Testament as a symbol of sweet 
and gracious things. 

But what struck our author was that this so 
useful and so gracious thing should be un- 
consciously provided for the use and joy of man 
by one of the smallest creatures in the world. 
The bees flit about from flower to flower almost 
unnoticed, yet all the time are laying up stores 
of wholesome food of a sweetness acceptable 
to human taste. ‘“‘ The bee is little amongst 
them that fly, but her fruit is the chief of sweet 
things.” Nor was this, for our author, only an 
observation of natural history, for he was not an 
Aristotle nor a Charles Darwin, nor a Sir John 
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Lubbock ; his interests were not primarily in 
natural history, but in human life, and I think he 
must have been conscious that his apothegm had 
a bearing upon human life. I think he meant to 
suggest that little things may be of great moment 
in life, and especially he meant to suggest that 
little things may exercise in life an influence that 
is most gracious and most acceptable. There is 
another side of the influence of little things, which 
he notes later on, but we are not concerned with 
that at present. Little things in which there is 


_no pride and no pretension and no self-conscious- 


ness are often marvellously rich in their con- 
tribution to the happiness of life. The song of 
the wren in the hedgerow, or of the lark in the 
meadow, the cry of the curlew on the moor, the 
pure white of the grass of parnassus, the scent of 
the bog myrtle and the birch, the deepening shade 
of colour in the heart of a rose—all these are little 
things—entirely free from self-consciousness— 
and yet ministering immensely to the delight of 
life. | 

But there are things that come nearer to our 
hearts. The supreme example, undoubtedly, is 
the influence of a little child, and I find it difficult 
not to believe that our author had the thought 
of some little child at the back of his mind when 
he wrote “the bee is little amongst things that 
fly, but her fruit is the chief of sweet things.” 
And there must have been gratitude and love in 
the eyes of Jesus, I am sure, when He took a 
little child “‘ and set him in the midst of them : 
and when He had taken him in His arms, He said 
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unto them, ‘‘ whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in My name receiveth Me; and who- 
soever shall receive Me receiveth not Me but Him 
that sent Me.” Ifa little child can open the heart 
of a man to the entrance of the spirit of divine 
love, surely that is a great achievement. And it 
can do so, and hasdonesomanyatime. It would 
be easy to illustrate it from literature—from 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner, or Bret Harte’s 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, or Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, but many of us, thank God, have felt it in 
our own experience. What a benediction it is to 
hold a little child in one’s arms ! 

But there are other little things as well as bees 
and children from which gracious influences may 
stream forth. Gentle ways, the tones of the 
voice, kindly deeds, kindly words, unselfishness 
and sympathy—these are in some respects but 
little things, but it is they that sweeten human 
intercourse. 
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BE NOT HASTY IN JUDGMENT 


“Blame not before thou hast examined the truth; 
understand first and then rebuke,’’—XI, 7, 


How hasty we are in pronouncing judgment, 
whether it be on policies or persons ; and what 
an infinite amount of mischief we do by these 
hasty judgments | 

It is bad enough when as private individuals 
we judge our neighbours or our friends. Our 
Lord has warned us of that. It is so easy to see 
the mote in our brother’s eye while we are all 
unconscious of the beam that is in our own. By 
such hasty judgments friendships are often broken 
up and bitter animosities aroused—too easily, 
sometimes, perhaps, for we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be alienated for a word spoken in 
haste. We all do err inadvertently with our 
tongues. As our author elsewhere puts it, ‘“‘ Who 
might offend and hath not offended ? ” (xxxi. 10). 
Still ‘the stroke of the whip maketh marks in 
the flesh ; the stroke of the tongue breaketh 
the bones ”’ (xxvili. 17). 

An unkind word or an unjust judgment cuts, 
and the wound needs a little time to heal again. 
It is wise counsel, at any rate, that before we 
pronounce judgment on a man, or a matter, we 
should make sure that we have before us all the 
facts of the case. Even if our judgment has to 
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be stern it ought to be just. ‘‘ Understand first 
and then rebuke.” 

There is a French proverb that says that “ to 
know all is to forgive all.”” And our Lord, in His 
gentle and sympathetic treatment of sinners who 
were brought before Him, seems to give some 
justification for that proverb. It is well that in 
judging one another we humans should bear it in 
mind anyway, and should realize how difficult it is 
for us to “ know all.” ‘“‘ We all do pray for 
mercy, and that same prayer doth teach us all to do 
the deeds of mercy.” 

Of course, there are times when perforce we 
must judge as best we can, but even then we 
should remember how easily our judgments may 
err. If there is any sin which may not be for- 
given, when the driving forces behind it have 
been fully understood, it is God alone who can 
lay His finger on such an unforgivable sin, and. 
mortal man may not climb into the judgment 
seat of God. 

In his little book on The Devout Life, St. 
Francis de Sales has a chapter entitled “‘ Of Rash 
Judgments,” from which it may be worth while 
to quote a passage : 


“There are some hearts naturally sour, bitter and 
harsh, which make everything that they receive 
equally bitter and sour, turning judgment, as the 
Prophet Amos says, into gall, never judging their 
neighbour but with all rigour and harshness. .. . 
Some judge harshly not through harshness, but 
through pride, imagining that in the same proportion 
as they depress the honour of others they raise their 
own. Others have not this manifest pride, but a 
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certain complacency in considering the evil qualities 
of other men . . . because they make themselves and 
make others appreciate more keenly the contrary 
good qualities with which they think themselves 
endowed. And this complacency is so secret and 
imperceptible that people, unless very sharp-sighted, 
do not see it, and even they who are infected 
es it do not see it if it is not pointed out to 
em. 


I am tempted also to quote a passage from 
a sermon of Dr. John Tauler on Luke vi. 
36-42. ; 

“Each of us is called,” he says, “‘ to exercise 
mercy towards his neighbour and to bear with his 
faults in all gentleness. But no !”’ he continues, 
“Each one falls upon his neighbour and judges 
him ; and as soon as any mishap befalls a man, 
whether deserved or not, straightway, without 
waiting to take thought, another comes along and 
lends a helping hand to make matters worse, to 
put a bad face on them, and suggests the most 
evil interpretation that he can imagine. Nay, it is 
thanks to God if he do not add a great piece from 
the stores of his own wicked imagination. This 
evil tongue (from which arise untold sorrows and 
vexations) is at work at once before a man has 
time to reflect and pass a deliberate judgment. 
Poor creature! As thou lovest thy eternal 
salvation, wait at all events till thou canst calmly 
reflect, and know what thou thinkest and sayest. 
For it is a base and scandalous thing for a man 
thus thoughtlessly and rashly to pass sentence, 
which may not even be deserved, upon his 
neighbours, with sharp, ruthless words whereby 
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he, spiritually speaking, slays his neighbour in the 
hearts of others.” 

There is one thing of which, I think, we must 
be careful, and that is not to judge any man’s 
character by only a single act. We may not call 
a man a liar because he once told a lie, or a 
drunkard because we know him once to have been 
drunk. And we must not hastily draw con- 
clusions from the past to the present, or from the 
present to the future. When Mary Magdalene 
stood weeping at the feet of Jesus, Simon the 
Pharisee only saw a woman who had been a 
sinner, but Jesus saw a woman who was going to 
be a saint. 

When we are tempted to judge others rashly 
we might do well to recall the advice of the 
Imitatio Christi : 


“Turn thine eyes unto thyself, and beware thou 
judge not the deeds of other men. In judging of 
others a man laboureth in vain, often erreth and 
easily sinneth, but in judging and examining himself, 
he always laboureth fruitfully.” 
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“There is one that laboureth and taketh pains and 
maketh haste and is so much the more behind. Again 
there is another that is slow and hath need of help, wanting 
ability, and full of poverty ; yet the eye of the Lord looketh 
upon him for good, and setteth him up from his low estate, 
and lifteth up his head from misery, so that many that 
saw it marvelled at him.’”’—XI. 11, 12. 


I am sure that the pupils of Jesu ben Sira must 
have smiled as he read the first of these verses, 
for there is humour in it. “ There is one that_ 
laboureth and taketh pains and maketh haste and 
is so much the more behind.”” We think we see 
him—a fussy, restless little man, always on the 
move and yet effecting nothing—or else the type 
of man who has always got some new scheme on 
hand by which he is going to make his fortune— 
and yours, too, if you will trust him. One day 
he is going to grow a new herb with wonderful 
medicinal properties, which will sell like wildfire ; 
the next time you meet him he is all agog about 
some fabulously rich gold or diamond mine which 
has just been discovered in some remote part of 
the world ; and yet again he has invented some 
wonderful contrivance and is going to patent it, 
and he will certainly make his fortune by it, if 
only he can get somebody to finance it for him ; 
and twenty years later he is as poor as ever and, 
if he has not learned wisdom, is still talking about 
one madcap scheme or another. He hopes to 
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make his fortune by some stroke of good luck— 
not by steady toil. He is always busy, but busy _ 
to no purpose ; always in a hurry but never 
reaching the goal ; and, indeed, for all his hurry- 
ing, farther off from it than ever, for he cannot live 
now without being in a futile hurry. 

‘* There is one that laboureth and taketh pains, 
and maketh haste, and is so much the more 
behind.”’ And the next verse gives us a con- 
trasted character, that of a modest, humble, 
industrious man, who has no great ambition and is 
free from restlessness, but who has learned to 
fulfil the duties of his office with steady diligence 
and a dependable efficiency. Slowly but surely 
he wins the esteem and trust of his master. He is 
advanced to positions of responsibility in his 
firm, and one day, as much to his own surprise as 
to yours, he is taken into partnership. I could 
introduce you to more than one man of that kindin | 
a great northern city. ‘They are almost as thick 
as blackberries in the industrial north, and they 
are the pillars of the industry of our country. 
In the long run it is not hurry and haste that tell, 
but good, steady, reliable industry and a trust- 
worthy character. 


IIo 


BE STEADFAST IN YOUR CALLING 


“ Be steadfast in thy covenant and be conversant therein, 
and wax old in thy work.’’—XI. 20. 


By being steadfast in one’s covenant, I suppose 
he means sticking to one’s bargain, or perhaps, 
rather, sticking to one’s job, resolutely continuing 
to do what one has undertaken to do. There are 
times when one does feel rather weary, and one’s 
work gets rather stale. One begins to wish that 
he could give up altogether, or at any rate have 
some change of sphere or occupation. And, I 
suppose, a change of sphere or occupation does 
sometimes doa man good. But most men cannot 
avail themselves very easily of that convenience or 
stimulus. I have heard of clergymen exchanging 
their livings, one man moving, perhaps, from the 
country to the town while the other moves from 
the town to the country ; or one moves from the 
north southward while the other moves from the 
south northward. But I have never heard of a 
tailor in Manchester exchanging businesses with 
a tailor in Birmingham. As arule a tradesman 
makes a business connection in one city and 
does not wish to lose it. And so perforce he 
sticks to his city and his trade. 

“Be steadfast in thy covenant, be conversant 
therein’”’—that is, I suppose, make a thorough 
study of it. Do not think that you can do it 
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satisfactorily if you put only half your mind into 
it, or if you do it grudgingly all the time. When 
we begin to lose interest 1n our work we may 
rekindle our interest by putting more brains into 
our work, and more energy. A little rest first, — 
perhaps, will help us to do that. It gives us 

leisure to think quietly over our work, and 
perhaps arrange to reorganize it in some measure, 
and then we shall return to it with new zest. 

“Be steadfast in thy covenant and be con- 
versant therein, and wax old in thy work.” 

Thackeray says somewhere, I think in 
“Philip,” that he had met only two kinds of men 
who seemed never to grow tired of their work, and 
they were the artist and the actor. He might, 
perhaps, have added a real evangelist like St. Paul 
or John Wesley or General Booth, except that 
evangelism is a calling, not a means of livelihood. 
Certain it is that most men do at times feel tired, 
not merely in, but of, their work. 

In some cases this would seem to be excusable 
enough, for some forms of work are, by their 
very nature, distasteful, while in other cases the 
toil is so arduous and incessant that it may easily 
take the spirit out of aman. And then tastes and 
temperaments come in. A man is not always 
quite free to choose the kind of work by which 
to make his living. Charles Lamb hated his 
office desk though he had common sense enough 
to value the financial security that it gave him. 
There is many a poetic soul tied down to the 
distasteful task of selling cotton or old clothes. 
Even some ministers of the Gospel grow tired of 
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preaching, but that is, perhaps, because it seems 
to effect so little. 

Yet most men, I suppose, would make a serious 
mistake if they were to allow this feeling of 
distaste to get the better of them, or if they were 
to yield to it prematurely. A man cannot do a 
thing well if all the time he is inwardly fretting 
against having to do it; and to retire from 
business at too early an age exposes a man to 
temptations which few men can resist. It is, 
perhaps, a good thing that the bread and butter 
necessities of life prevent us from losing our 
souls in an indolent retirement, though a time 
does come when it is a man’s duty to retire. 
While we are at work, however, let us do our 
work thoroughly, being “ not slothful in business 
but fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
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“In the day of prosperity there is a forgetfulness of 
affliction ; and in the day of affliction there is no more re- 
membrance of prosperity.” —XI. 25. 


How we are the slaves of our moods! And how 
evanescent our moodsare ! JI amsure that I have 
been angry or anxious hundreds of times, but I 
can recall very few definite instances ; I only 
know that I have very often been anxious and 
worried, but for the most part the occasions and 
the reasons have perished out of remembrance. 
It was this evanescence in one particular depart- 
ment that had arrested the attention of Ben Sira— 
the extraordinary way in which we forget past 
affliction in present prosperity, or forget past 
prosperity in present distress. I suppose this 
is true, though the second clause would seem 
to need some qualification, “in the day of afflic- 


tion there is no remembrance of prosperity.” 
But 


“This is truth, the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrows 
Is remembering happier things.” 


That in our prosperity we should forget much 
past affliction is not unnatural, for the present 
prosperity and assurance of security rob even 
remembered affliction of a part of its sting, and 
make it so much of a nonentity that we may well 
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forget it altogether. But in the midst of affliction 
it 1s surely not easy to prevent our thoughts 
harking back to the old days of health and happi- 
ness. 

But I suppose Ben Sira did not mean that in 
our time of sorrow we were actually unable to 
remember, or were even liable to forget, past 
happiness, but just that the present sorrow seems 
to smother the past happiness out of sight. We 
can take no delight init. Joy is swallowed up of 
sorrow. 

But ought it to be so? In prosperity ought 
there to be a “forgetfulness of affliction” ? 
Would not the joy of our prosperity and the 
thankfulness of our new won security have a 
richer tone and a more holy gladness in it if the 
afflictions of the past were not altogether for- 
gotten? Is not the remembrance of sorrow a 
very sacred thing—is it not a sanctifying thing ? 

And what about remembering past happiness 
in present sorrow?’ Is it not ungrateful to 
forget it? ‘‘’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
than never to have loved at all.” In spite of the 
pain of the present sorrow our heart concurs in 
that. Ifthe only way to have escaped the present 
pain were to have forgotten the past delight, we 
will bow our heads and accept the pain, for the 
worth of life stands not in the avoidance of pain, 
but in the experience of strength, and energy, 
and joy, and happiness and love. 

“In the day of prosperity there is a forgetful- 
ness of affliction ; and in the day of affliction 
there is no more remembrance of prosperity.” 
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But should it be so? I think not. Should we — 
not carry with us the full freightage of life—the 
abiding memory of both its joy and sorrow—for 
how else should we grow in fulness of wisdom, in 
depth of character, in breadth of sympathy, in 
humility and kindliness of heart ? 
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** Who will pity a charmer that is bitten with a serpent ? ” 
XII. 13. 


THE meaning is obvious, especially if we read the 
next verse : “‘ So one that goeth to a sinner and is 
defiled with him in his sin, who will pity ?”’ 

If a man chooses to dabble in serpents he must 
take the risk of being stung, and if he is stung 
nobody is going to pity him much. Dabbling 
with serpents, what did he expect? He was 
bound to be stung sooner or later ! 

And so shall it be with the man who dabbles 
with sin. Oh, he may get off scot free for a time, 
but sooner or later that arch serpent will seize its 
opportunity and bite him, and then—well the 
Devil may laugh, but may God pity him ! 

It is so easy to dabble with sin for a season and 
not seem to be any the worse for it. I am not 
one of those who think that it is per se a sin to 
touch strong drink, but all experience teaches 
that it is a habit that needs delicate handling. It 
is not easy to drink habitually and not sometimes 
drink too much, and to drink too much even once 
may have disastrous consequences.*: And there 
are other temptations equally insidious. A man 
does not all of a sudden become dishonest, or 
intemperate or impure. He dabbles with these 
things in his thoughts ; he takes small risks 
successfully ; up to a point he enjoys the sin and 
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escapes the consequences. And then on a 
sudden there sweeps down on him the day of 
reckoning, and he finds himself sitting among the 
ruins of what might have been a noble life. We 
have all seen it happen and we tremble as we send 
our young people out to meet this world’s mani- 
fold temptations—temptations, some of which are 
so cruelly devastating that one can scarcely help 
believing in a personal Devil. I was listening 
last night to a piece of music—Stravinsky’s 
“L’Histoire du Soldat.” It made me believe 
in the Devil more than any other music I have 
ever heard, or any book I have ever read, except, 
perhaps, certain parts of Marlowe’s Faust. It 
took one right down into Hell—or showed Hell 
emerging on earth. It was diabolical music— 
purposely so of course, and it gave one the creeps. 
If there is music at all in Hell it is music like that. 
The whole piece made one realize most painfully — 
the horror of evil, the hideousness of sin, the 
malice of the Devil. It filled one’s soul with 
fear and left one praying: ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from—the Evil One, 
Amen and Amen. 
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“How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together?” 
“What fellowship hath the wolf with the lamb?” 
. XIII. 5, 17. 


Tue theme of this chapter, taken as a whole, is the 
folly of ill-assorted fellowships. Jesus ben Sira 
had seen many a promising young man ruin his 
life by forming an ill-assorted fellowship of one 
kind or another. Let us string together a few of 
the more striking of the verses in this chapter 
bearing on the subject. 

“ Have no fellowship with one that is mightier 
and richer than thyself, for how agree the kettle 
and the earthen pot together? For if one be 
smitten against the other it shall be broken.” 
“The rich man hath done wrong, yet he threaten- 
eth withal ; the poor is wronged and he must 
entreat also.” ‘“‘ What fellowship hath the wolf 
with the lamb ; so the sinner with the godly.” 
“What agreement is there between the hyena 
-and the dog ? And what peace between the rich 
and the poor? When a rich man speaketh 
everyone holdeth his tongue, and lo ! what he 
saith they extol it to the clouds: but if the 
poor man speak they say, What fellow is this ? 
and if he stumble they will help to overthrow 
him.” 

It is clear from these passages that when he 
spoke of an ill-assorted fellowship the writer was 
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thinking, especially, of an intimate fellowship 
between a very rich man and a very poor one, 
though once he speaks of it as a fellowship 
between the sinner and the godly. To him, 
however, that was very much the same thing. 
It is interesting to note how throughout the Old 
Testament generally there is a tendency to 
associate wealth with sin and poverty with piety. 
The rich man is generally represented as arrogant, 
overbearing and sinful, while the poor man is 
represented as honest, modest and pious. The 
Jews were always a democratic people. Even 
though they had kings for a season they endured 
them with difficulty. They had no dukes, earls, 
marquises, barons or lords. With the result that 
almost the only social distinction was that between 
rich and poor, and the only thing a man could be 
proud of was his wealth. No doubt this intensi- 
fied the antagonism between rich and poor. The 
poor regarded the rich as their oppressors, and 
the rich regarded the poor as men of no account. 
Fellowship between them could not take place 
on equal terms ; it was difficult, and speaking 
generally, inexpedient. 

And even yet social intercourse between the 
rich and poor is not easy. ‘There is a point at 
which it tends to break down. ‘The poor man is 
apt to feel that he is being patronized and he 
resents it, and if antagonism arises the com- 
batants are not equally matched. Our author 
puts it very pithily : ‘‘ How agree the kettle and 
the earthen pot together? For if the one be 
smitten against the other it shall be broken.” 
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Our author has observed something else, too. 
When a rich man makes a mistake he can rage 
against his employees or his servants, and they 
must take it meekly. But a poor man even when 
he has been wronged, has still to eat humble 
pie! ‘The rich man hath done wrong and 
yet he threateneth withal : the poor is wronged 
and he must entreat also.” 

The Christian Church has tried to break down 
the antagonism between rich and poor, but so 
far without much success. For one brief period 
in the early days the barriers seemed to be sur- 
mounted, but it did not last very long. It was 
maintained as an ideal: “Let the brother of 
low degree rejoice in that he is exalted, but the 
_ rich in that he is made low ”’ (James i. 9, 10), but 

no one knew better than the man who wrote 
those words that the ideal had not been realized 
even within the Christian Society (James il. 1-9 ; 
v. I-6). 

os hope that at least within the Christian 
Church we shall revert some day to the early ideal, 
and friendship between rich and poor shall cease 
to be regarded as an ill-assorted fellowship. 

But the problem does not end here. There 
are ill-assorted fellowships of other kinds than that 
which had particularly attracted our author’s 
attention. ‘There are marriages which may be 
ill-assorted for various reasons, and there are 
ill-assorted partnerships in business. Above all 
there are ill-assorted companionships between 
the sinner and the godly. “He that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled therewith (v. 1). 
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“What fellowship hath the wolf with the 
lamb ? so the sinner with the godly” (v. 17). 
Young folk especially need to be careful of their 
companionships. It is good to have friends who 
will challenge us to make the very best of our- 
selves. 
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WEALTH TO BE USED, NOT HOARDED 


“He that is evil to himself, to whom will he be good ?’ 
XV. 5. 


Wuat did our author mean ? The context makes 
it clear, I think, that he was hitting at the man 
who is miserly and mean, who has made, or 
inherited, plenty of money, but will not spend it 
either on himself or others. ‘‘ Riches are not 
comely for a niggard !”” What use are they to 
him, or to anybody else, if he will not spend 
them? The suggestion of Ben Sira is that money 
was meant to be spent, not to be hoarded ; that if 
a man has money he may reasonably spend it on 
the enjoyment of life—innocently and wisely, of 
course, but at the same time generously, and 
perhaps even freely. For if we do not spend 
our money on the enjoyment of life while we have 
it—the reasonable enjoyment—what advantage 
accrues from it at all? We cannot take it with 


us, nor enjoy it after we are dead. ‘“‘ Give and 
take, and sanctify thy soul; for there is no 
seeking of dainties in the grave.” If a man is 


miserly and niggardly, if he neither gets enjoy- 
ment for himself out of his money, nor gives 
enjoyment to others—well, he doubly robs 
himself ; he robs himself both of the enjoyment 
he might have had himself, and of the gratitude 
which he might have won from others. “ He 
that gathereth by defrauding his own soul ”— 
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i.e., by denying himself reasonable comforts and 
reasonable pleasures—is only laying up money 
for other people, who may inherit his money but 
will probably not concern themselves much about 
the man from whom they derived it, and as likely 
as not will dissipate his hard won wealth in 
riotous living. 

Of course, a man need not spend his money on 
himself. If his tastes are simple he will be 
content with little. But even so, our author 
suggests it is a mistake for him to hoard his 
money. ‘There will always be other people on 
whom he may spend it, to whom he may have the 
pleasure of ministering health, or help, or happi- 
ness. Apparently our author even goes the 
length of suggesting that a rich man might be well 
advised to distribute a good deal of his wealth 
amongst his friends long before his death, so that 
he may win their affection and gratitude, and 
have the pleasure of seeing them enjoy it. “‘ Do 
good unto thy friend before thou die, and accord- 
ing to thy ability stretch out thy hand and give 
to him.” rie Ms getty BE 

I have known a man do that and do it very 
wisely, and he ended his days very happily. He 
did not make himself dependent on others, of 
course—to do that is almost always a mistake, as 
poor King Lear discovered to his cost. 
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“AT SUCH AN HOUR AS YE KNOW 
NOT” 


“Remember that death will not be long in coming, 
and that the covenant of the grave is not showed unto 
thee,”—XV. 12. 


Tuar life is uncertain and brief at the best is a 
platitude, but a platitude of which we need to 
be continually reminded because it has its bearings 
on the conduct of life, and we may be grateful to 
those who manage to give to platitudes some 
fresh, impressive, or touching expression. The 
poet, the psalmist and the hymn-writer, perhaps, 
do this most effectively for us. In Christian 
hymnology, I suppose, the classical expression 
of the sentiment of our text is found in the great 
hymn of Bernard of Cluny : 


“ Brief life is here our portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care.” 


But here, also, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, this 
too obvious truth finds fresh imagery and language 
in which to clothe itself. It personifies death 
and the grave and suggests that they have entered 
into a secret covenant or treaty with Providence 
or Fate, that at a fixed time they shall gain 
possession of each and every life. ‘The covenant 
is made, the bargain sealed, the contract signed, 
the day is fixed. No man knows his hour, but 
when the hour strikes Death and the Grave claim 
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their own, and there is no gainsaying them. It 
is certainly a vivid and impressive metaphor, 
which may well solemnize any man’s heart. 
The hour strikes, and, young or old, we rise from 
the table and pass out of the banquet hall : and 
whither ? Who shall say ? 

There are religions in which this thought of the 
day of a man’s death having a definitely fixed date 
is doctrinally embodied, as in the Mohammedan 
doctrine of Kismet. And even outside of Moham- 
medanism the thought has sometimes pressed 
itself on men’s minds. It was not uncommon 
amongst our soldiers during the war, and found 
expression in the saying that a man had to go 
“when his number is. up.’ It: is . borngaeh 
suppose, partly of the sense of helplessness when 
a man is caught up in the machinery of life, and 
partly of the belief in a special Providence, 
stereotyped and hardened into a feeling of fate. 

Death will come, anyway, and, to me, at no 
distant date: let me face the fact, and, without 
fear or any mawkish sentiment, see that my 
house is in order—the house of my worldly 
affairs, the house of my soul. 

We are not called upon to be always thinking 
about death, but it is folly to forget it. To 
prepare for it is a sensible piece of forethought 
which we owe alike to ourselves, our kindred 
and our friends. And we must look forward to 
it with faith and cheerfulness. ‘Those who know 
that they are nearing death often do so look 
forward to it. As for myself, I do not think I am 
afraid of Death, but Iam sometimes more than a 
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little afraid of the process of dying. There are 
some ways—and not necessarily the most painful 
—in which I should hate to die. Well, the matter 
is not in my hands—“ the covenant of the grave 
has not been showed unto me.’’ 
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“Say not, It is through the Lord that I fell away, for 
thou oughtest not to do the things that He hateth ” (v. 11). 
—XV, II-20. 


’ Tuts is a very characteristic chapter, for in it Ben 
' Sira states his philosophy of life very clearly and 
very firmly. It is difficult to know which to 
select as atypical verse. The eleventh verse puts 
the matter very simple ; but the twelfth verse, 
or the fourteenth, or the sixteenth, or the seven- 
teenth, or the twentieth, would have served, 
perhaps, equally well. 

The author of the book is here revealed as 

/having belonged philosophically to the school of 

/ the Sadducees, though there are also verses 
“elsewhere in the book—probably by a later hand 
—that have a Pharisaic flavour. 

Between the Pharisees, the Sadducees and the 
Essenes there was a difference of opinion in respect 
of the doctrine of man’s freewill, and, therefore, 
a difference in their teaching in respect of human 
responsibility. The Essenes were fatalists pure 
and simple ; all things had been determined by 
God, and man had no freewill at all. No Essene 
could have written this little paragraph. The 
Pharisees believed in the Divine foreknowledge, 
but not in the Divine predestination. The 
Pharisee might, perhaps, have admitted that 
there was some truth in the teaching of this 
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passage, but he would have said that it went too 
far. He believed that man had a limited freedom, 
but scarcely such an absolute control over his own 
fate as this paragraph seems to suggest. For 
man’s freedom of choice is here set before us in a 
very unqualified way. It is a very absolute 
freedom. It implies that a man has an entire and 
untrammelled liberty to choose between right 
and wrong. ‘There are good and evil things in 


-the world and he may stretch forth his hand to 


whichever he likes. ‘‘ He hath set fire and water 
before thee; stretch forth thy hand unto whether 
thou wilt.’’ ‘* Before man is life and death ; and 
whether him liketh shall be given him.” His 
action is not determined for him either by fate or 
by heredity or by the force of circumstances, it ~ 
lies entirely within his own discretion. “ God 
made man from (in) the beginning, and left him 
in the hand of his (own) counsel,” 1.e., to the free- 
dom of his own will. If a man does wrong and 
suffers for it, he has only got himself to blame. 


Jesus ben Sira would not have accepted the 


philosophy of Omar Khayyam. 
And I doubt whether he would have allowed - 
even the pathetic plea of Robert Burns : 


“ Thou know’st that thou hast form’d me 
With passions wild and strong ; 
And listening to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong ”’ ; 


though it would not be fair to Robert Burns to let 

the matter rest at that. We ought to set side by 

side with this sentiment the bitter lines in which 
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he confesses and laments his own sense of guilt, 
in the little poem called “‘ Remorse” : 


“© burning Hell, in all thy store of torments, 
There’s not a keener lash.” = 


Most people will feel, I fancy, that the teaching 
of Ben Sira is sound up toa point. Itrobs a man 
of all excuse for ill doing. It throws him back 
upon his own firmness of purpose and strength of 
will. But it is rather unsympathetic, and there is 
not much comfort in it. It has nothing to say 
to the man whose experience is like that of the 
Apostle Paul, “To will is present with me ; 
but how to perform that which is good I find 
not.” 

But the teaching of the Essenes goes to the 
other extreme. Man has no freedom at all. 
All is foreknown and foredetermined. Man is 
caught in a net from which he cannot disentangle 
himself. He walks in a way hedged up on either 
hand. This is high Calvinism antedated, sheer 
fatalism. The teaching of the Essenes would 
seem to lead to the Mohammedan doctrine of 
Kismet—a doctrine which makes a curious 
appeal to men in certain circumstances —when, for 
instance, they find themselves entangled in some 
unescapable fate ; and in this teaching, again, 
there is little room for comfort or hope. 

After all, perhaps the Pharisees were the wisest, 
who, in defiance of strict logical consistency, tried 
to walk in a via media between the two. 

How persistent these distinctions of thought 
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are! I suppose we shall never get beyond them, 
for our minds cannot grasp the whole truth of the 
relation between the Divine will and the human 
will, just as our eyes cannot see the whole surface 
of a sphere at the same time. 
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GOD THE ALL-SEEING 
“ Say not thou, I will hide myself from the Lord.’’—XVI. 17 


Tue first few verses of this chapter seem to be 
rather out of connection with what goes before 
and with what follows after, but presently our 
author passes on to give us a series of reflections 
upon God’s relation to the world—the world of 
human affairs, the world of human nature, 
and the world of things. The series extends 
from the sixth verse of the sixteenth chapter to 
the fourteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter. 

He begins with the world of human affairs, and 
discusses them from verse six to, let us say, verse 
twenty-three. 

His first thought seems to be this—that no 
nation, no community, no group of individuals 
can afford to play fast and loose with the com- 
mandments of God ; that if they do so they are 
only kindling a fire for their own destruction. 
And this is a truth which history has illustrated 
more than once, and is, perhaps, illustrating again 
in certain countries of the world to-day. Political 
confusion and disorder follow in the wake of an 
ungodly lawlessness. 

His second thought is that even the private 
individual who plays fast and loose with God’s 
laws can scarcely hope to escape. ‘‘ Say not thou, 
I will hide myself from the Lord ; shall any 
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remember me from above? I shall not be 
remembered among so many people ; for what is 
my soul among an infinite number of creatures ?” 
(v. 17). But God’s judgments take account of 
the individual as well as of the community. 
“Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens, 
the deep and the earth and all that therein is, 
shall be moved when He shall visit’’ (v. 18). 
He will know how to search out the individual, 
however the individual may think himself con- 
cealed or lost in a multitude. Nothing is too 
large and nothing is too small for the under- 
standing discrimination or the fostering care of 
the infinite mind. One recalls naturally the 
familiar passage in the hundred and thirty-ninth 
psalm (verses 7-13). One recalls, also, a beauti- 
ful prayer in Sophocles Oedipus, the King. 


“O may my constant feet not fail, 
Walking in paths of righteousness, 
Sinless in word and deed— 
True to those eternal laws 
That scale for ever the high steep 
Of Heaven’s pure ether whence they sprang : 
For only in Olympus is their home, 
Nor mortal wisdom gave them birth, 
And, howsoe’er men may forget, 
They sleep not ; 
For the might of the God within them grows 
not old.” 
(Whitelaw’s translation.) 
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GOD, NATURE AND MAN 


“‘ He garnished his works for ever.’’—XVI. 27. 
““The Lord created man of the earth.”— XVII. 1. 


In the latter part of chapter xvi and in chapter 
xvii Ben Sira meditates with manifest delight on 
the worksof God in nature animate and inanimate. 
“He garnished his works for ever and in his hand 
are the chief of them unto all generations ; they 
neither labour nor are weary nor cease from their 
work. None of them hindereth another and they 
shall never disobey his word.” And then from 
inanimate nature he passes on to man, in the 
seventeenth chapter. He enumerates the gifts 
with which God has endowed man—sight, 
hearing, the feelings of the heart, dominion over 
the beasts, the gifts of speech, intellect, knowledge, 
conscience to discern between good and evil, the 
esthetic sense to appreciate His marvellous and 
beautiful works ; but, with all that, inclined to 
evil, and needing discipline ; in discipline, there- 
fore, God will deal with him to wean him from all 
unrighteousness. “‘’Turn again to the Most 
High, and turn away from iniquity ; for He will 
lead thee out of darkness into the light of 
health ’’ (ch. xvii. v. 26). “*‘ How great is the 
loving-kindness of the Lord our God, and His 
compassion with such as turn to Him in holi- 
ness *’ (ch. xvil. Uv. 20), 
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Then in the eighteenth chapter he returns again 
to the thought of nature, and there are two verses 
which, I think, will commend themselves to any 
modern physicist, a Lodge, a Whitehead, an 
Eddington or an Einstein. ‘“‘ As for the won- 
drous works of the Lord, there may nothing be 
taken from them, neither may anything be put 
into them, neither can the ground of them be 
found out. When a man hath done, then he 
beginneth, and when he leaveth off then he shall 
be doubtful ” (xviii. v. 6, 7). That is the delight 
of discovery—that however far we seem to get 
on we are never at the end of it. Every problem 
solved only lays bare another problem which 
challenges us to solve it. So the inscrutable 
smile remains for ever on the Sphinx’s lips. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LITTLE 
THINGS 


“ He that contemneth small things shall fall by little and 
little.”—XIX. 1. 


IT is so neat a text and so wise, that I could not 
help quoting it. Yet I hesitate to say much about 
it, for it gets so straight home by itself. But in 
some respects it is a curiously modern text, for the 
extraordinary significance of little things—except 
bees and ants, perhaps—can scarcely have dawned 
upon the minds of men of those days. Men 
thought then that the earth was a big place, 
bigger than either the sun or the moon, not to 
speak of the stars ; and the things they feared — 
were the big things, the things bigger than them- 
selves, or obviously stronger than themselves, 
particularly the wild beasts of the forest and the 
desert. Little things, generally, might be ig- 
nored or patronized. ‘Then came a period during 
which men more and more realized that the earth 
was not so big, comparatively, as they thought— 
nor so important. ‘They learned how to measure 
the size and distance of the sun, and to guess at the 
enormous distances, and also the enormous size, 
of some of the stars. It was the era of the discov- 
ery of the immensities. But that era would 
seem to be drawing to anend. It seems scarcely 
possible that we can be taken further into the 
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immensities than modern astronomy takes us. 
When we are told that the brightest of the two 
components that make up the star Algol has a 
diameter of some two million miles, and that the 
globular star cluster in the constellation Hercules 
is distant from us some I 50,000,000,000,000,000 
miles, it does not seem worth while going much 
farther in the way of the immensities. Anyway 
_ the era of the discovery of the immensely big has 
been crossed by the era of the discovery of the 
inconceivably small, and the realization of the 
tremendous significance of these same inconceiv- 
ably small things. ‘There is as great an infinity 
below us as there is above us, it would seem ; and 
we are beginning to understand how the im- 
measurably small things conspire to make the 
immeasurably big ones. Small beyond all con- 
ceiving they are, yet immensely important. 
For we know now that these inconceivably small 
things are the vehicles of the swiftness of light, 
the mystery of electricity, the energy of deadly 
explosives ; they are the vehicles also of the 
wholesomeness of food, and the fatal power of 
poison. ‘They are the ministers to us of health 
and disease, of life and death. 

“He that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and little.” We can illustrate the truth 
of that saying in ways of which the author little 
thought. A certain distinguished physician or 
surgeon, whose name I have forgotten, was lectur- 
ing some years ago to the medical men and 
students of Aberdeen. He told them the story of 
St. George and the Dragon, and ended the story 
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dramatically by holding up a glass pencil on the 


point of which was a tuberculosis bacillus, saying, 
“And, gentlemen, here is the Dragon!” He 
then went on to speak to them of the tremendous 
significance of little things in relation to their own 
profession. 

It was not, however, of small things physically 
that our author was thinking, so much as of small 
things ethically. I need not moralize or illus- 
trate, for the applications are manifold and 
obvious. “He that is careless of little things 
shall fail by little and little.” Be careless of that 
little thing called cleanliness and you lay yourself 
open to the assault of some fell disease. Be 
careless about the little courtesies of life, and you 
may pay for it by losing your chance of some post 
in life, for the duties of which you may be other- 
wise abundantly qualified, or your chance of 
something more precious than any post in life— 
of love and friendship. Be careless of your 
devotional habits and very soon devotion will slip 
out of your life, and you will find yourself without 
the support of religious faith and hope when you 
most need them. 

Indeed, in human intercourse it is very often 
the little things that count most of all—the words 
in which one expresses oneself, the tones of one’s 
voice, the touch of pride or kindness in one’s 
manner. How often have we seen a man sliding 
down that fatal incline. Happy are we if we may 
be quite sure that our own feet are not on that 
slippery slope. When all things come to be laid 
bare and open, says a German mystic, will it 
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_ not be “an everlasting sorrow for us to think 
of the endless variety of things that have come 
between us and God, and how we have been 


entangled in mean bondage to our own ways and 
habits ?” 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN—SOMETIMES 


“Tf thou hast heard a word; let it die with thee: and be 

bold, it will not burst thee.’”’—XIX, Io, 
Quire too humorous a text to pass by. It isa 
type of humour rather characteristic of the pro- 
verbial literature of the Jew, like that verse in the 
Book of Proverbs, “‘ The slothful man says, there 
is a lion without ; and I shall be slain in the 
streets.” 

The text is embedded in a little group of verses 
all dealing with the control of the tongue—a 
curiously difficult member to control, as a New 
Testament Epistle tells us. Ben Sira warns us 
against babbling gossip—against repeating any 
story we have heard without being sure of the 
truth of it—against talking about other people 
and criticizing them, for sooner or later our 
remarks are likely to reach their ears, and then 
we shall have turned a friend, perhaps, into an 
enemy ; we shall have hurt his feelings, anyway. 
And if our friend has, by report, said something 
unkind about us, Ben Sira suggests that we should 
go to him personally and frankly, and try to get 
the matter cleared up. More likely than not it is 
a slander or an exaggeration ; or the man may 
have spoken inadvertently. He may have ex- 
pressed himself awkwardly, and malicious people 
may have repeated and given a wrong turn to his 
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words. Let us remember that ‘‘ There is one 
that slippeth in his speech, but not from his heart ; 
and who is he that hath not offended with his 
tongue?” Let us give our friends the benefit 
of the doubt, and the consideration which we, in 
our turn, should expect from them. 

All this is very reasonable and very Christian, 
and even seems very easy, but it is strangely diffi- 
cult to put into practice. Just as money burns a 
hole in some people’s pockets, so there are people 
who cannot help talking. A secret is to them— 
well, anything but a secret. Give them a bit of 
gossip or slander and they are fretful and worried 
until they pass it on to somebody else. With 
sardonic humour our author would say to such a 
one, “ If thou hast heard a word, let it die with 
thee ; and be bold, it will not burst thee.” Mere 
repression, however, is difficult, and it is more than 
mere repression we want. We want a changed 
spirit, a kindly consideration and patience, and 
perhaps a touch of understanding humour. We 
want more modesty, and a truly Christian desire 
to cover up a mistake made by a friend rather than 
the inclination to make it the ground of offence. 

On what is called a wayside pulpit, I saw, the 
other day, a sentence that came home to me. It 
was this: ‘‘ Silence is a great peacemaker.” I 
don’t know who said that, but I thank him. 
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‘“« The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.’’—XIX, 22. 


Wuar means the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil in the story of the Garden of Eden ? Mani- 
festly the Tree is asymbol—but of what ? It was 
not a Tree of the Knowledge of Good merely ; 
neither was it merely a Tree of the Knowledge 
of Evil. It was a Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil. And it has always seemed to me that, 
as such, it was the symbol of a foolish curiosity 
to know that which it were much better not to 
know, and to meddle with things with which it 
were much safer not to meddle. “‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” is true of 
some things, anyway. 

“To know,” and to “ be knowing ” are wide 
as the poles asunder. Sound knowledge is good, 
a premature knowingness is detestable and 
dangerous. It was not a thirst for sound know- 
ledge that prompted Eve to stretch forth her 
hand and pluck the forbidden fruit. It was an 
unholy, or at best a foolish curiosity, and there 
are those still who, like the serpent of the Garden, 
know how to pander to such curiosity. 

For men and women still are tempted to pluck 
of the fruit of that tree to their own undoing. 
Men and women who are learned in wickedness 
like to pose as those who alone “‘ know ” life and 
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human nature. But in learning to know the 
worst they often lose their power to believe, or 
discern, anything except the worst, which would 
seem to be the case with some modern novelists. 
The knowledge of evil would seem to be a better 
paying proposition, in some types of literature, 
than a knowledge of the good ; or perhaps it is 
only that wickedness is more easily described in 
an interesting or exciting way than an average and 
wholesome goodness. The greatest novelists or 
dramatists are surely those who can equally well 
describe both sides of human nature—but not 
many can—and who can help us to realize how 
many good, decent, kind-hearted folk there are in 
the world, and how much better it is to know and 
love the good than to be very familiar with all 
kinds of wickedness. 

Well, I think there are some things which it is 
rather a shame to know, unless the knowledge of 
them. lies in the direct way of one’s profession or 
one’s service. There is a knowingness which 1s 
scarcely consistent with innocence ; and the loss 
of simplicity and purity of heart is too great a 
price to pay for such knowledge. 

“The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom,” 
says our author ; and what says St. Paul? “I 
would have you wise unto that which is good, and 
simple unto that which is evil.” 
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“A wise man will hold his tongue till he see opportun- 
ity.’—XX. 7. 
“‘ The fool saith I have no friends.’—XX. 16, 


Tuere are some shrewd verses in this chapter, and 
I shall do little more than draw attention to a few 
of them. 

Take the second verse, for instance: “It is 
much better to reprove than to be angry secretly ; 
and he that confesseth his fault is preserved from 
hurt.” 

Our modern psychologists speak much of the 
danger of “‘ repression,” almost, indeed, as if they 
had been the first to discover it, but chi writer 
knew something about it, obviously. Indeed, I 
expect there is not much in human nature that was 
not known to the writers of the Old Testament and 
to the Greek dramatists. The favourite words of 
the new psychology—* projection,” “‘ rationaliza- 
tion,” “repression”’—might all be illustrated 
from Scripture, or from the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and onwards through the 
later dramatists. Human nature is a very old 
thing now, and the study of it is fairly old, too. 
Altering one word of a familiar line we might 
truly say that “ (The oldest) study of mankind is 


man. 
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To be always expressing one’s emotions in a 
froth of words is enfeebling, but never to give 
one’s feelings the relief of quiet expression is 
perilous. Sheer repression may end in explosion 
the psychologists tell us. 

Then there is the ninth verse: ‘‘ There is a 
sinner that hath good success in evil things ; and 
there is a gain that turneth to loss.” When one 
man sees another man prospering by dishonest 
_ and unworthy means he must be sorely tempted to 
go and do likewise. What is the use of being 
upright and honest and honourable if the man 
who is otherwise has all the advantage of you in 
life? ‘The proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it, and if the vices eat better than the virtues, is not 
that some justification of the vices ? 

The author of the seventy-third psalm was 
worried about this matter and, by his own showing, 
very nearly gave way to temptation : “‘ As for me 
my feet were almost gone ; my steps had well- 
nigh slipped. For I was envious at the foolish 
when I saw the prosperity of the wicked... . 
They say, How doth God know ? and, Is there 
knowledge in the Most High? Behold, these 
are the ungodly who prosper in the world ; they 
increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my 
heart in vain, and washed my hands in innocency.” 
But he pulled himself together by going to God’s 
House for worship, and there he realized afresh 
that there was something which meant more to 
him than the gold that perisheth—even com- 
munion with God, and a heart at peace with 
Him. 
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Our author does not explicitly go as far as that, 
but, at any rate, he was sure that what was im- 
mediate gain might prove ultimately to be loss— 
and perhaps he meant that earthly gain might 
prove to be spiritual loss. 

There is just one other text I should like to 
quote from this chapter. It is the sixteenth 
verse: ‘‘ The fool saith, I have no friends, I have 
no thanks for all my good deeds, and they that eat 
my bread speak evil of me.” 

Poor fellow ! What was wrong with him that 
he could either not form friendships, or not retain 
them? Was he too exacting? Did he make 
too constant demands on those whom he called 
his friends, so that they could not be bothered 
with him ? or had he forgotten what he had read 
in the Book of Proverbs (ch. xviii, v. 24) that a 
man who would have friends must show himself 
friendly? Apparently he did try to show 
himself friendly—gave fine dinners and all that— 
but he did it in the wrong way. Was there an air 
of patronage about his hospitality, and a parade 
of wealth that his friends rather resented ? or was 
he just one of those essentially foolish people 
whom one may not safely admit to a close 
intimacy ? 

Apparently what this man complained of was, 
that while he showed great kindness to his friends 
they did not seem to appreciate his kindness. 
But that, perhaps, was just the fly in the ointment 
from their point of view, that they felt that he was 
asking for appreciation all the time. His at- 
tempts to win their friendship were too much 
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saturated with self-consciousness, and sincere and 
spontaneous friendship ought to be free from self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness “spoils a’ 


thing.” 
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BLAME YOURSELF—NOT THE DEVIL 


Y “When the ungodly curseth Satan he curseth his own 
soul.”—XXI, 27. 


CERTAINLY an extraordinary text to find in a book 
so ancient. ‘The men of old time would seem 
to have believed more than we do both in devils 
and angels, and in a supreme devil or Satan, but 
here is one whose devil has become entirely 
subjective, one who assigned the evil impulses 
within him to no power outside of him—either 
God or Satan. Neither did he try to lay the blame 
on heredity or environment, or on the flesh as 
distinguished from the spirit. He thinks that 
when a man does wrong he has nobody but himself 
to blame. It was entirely within his own power 
to have refused to do wrong. He has been 
betrayed by his own weakness; he has been 


seduced by his own inclinations ; he has been his 


/ own worst enemy. 
j 


This theory of absolute moral freedom, of pure 
self-determination, is a touch of Sadducean 
doctrine earlier, perhaps, than formal Sadducean- 


‘ism. It is Sadduceanism in the making. 


And there is a truth in it which we may grate- 
fully accept. It lays upon our shoulders the yoke 
of responsibility. ‘That yoke is a heavy one, but 
if we are answerable for our deeds and our dis- 
positions, it is well that we should be told so in 
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clear and emphatic terms. If, through the gener- 
osity of God, allowance should be made for our 
human frailty, or for our circumstances, then so 
much the better for us. But the qualification is 
scarcely for us to make. Our first duty is to face 
up to the responsibility of our own moral freedom. 
We may, and should, allow extenuating circum- 
stances in our judgment of others, but we shall do 
well to deal somewhat sternly with ourselves. 
“When the ungodly curseth Satan he curseth 
his own soul.” ‘There is a story told of that 
brilliant preacher, the Rev. W. Peyton, of 
Broughty Ferry, that on one occasion when 
preaching to his congregation he paused and 
asked the question, “‘ But who is the Devil ?” and 
then startled them by adding, “* My friends, I am 
the Devil !” 

And there is a dangerous devil in every one of 
us. Some of us have been far nearer committing 
murder or some other shameful crime, than we at 
all like to think. ; 

**O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Wherever ‘temptation comes from, sin has its 
source in ourselves, otherwise the Divine forgive- 
ness would have no grace in it, and we on our part 
could not know the unspeakable joy of resting our 
weary, sin-sick souls on the wonder of God’s 
gracious willingness to forgive. 
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MODERATE YOUR SORROW 


“Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the light; and 
weep for the fool for he wanteth understanding ; make 
little weeping for the dead, for he is at rest; but the life 
of the fool is worse than death.”—XXII, 11. 


Tus appeals to me as being one of the most 
touching verses in the whole book. ‘There is 
sympathy and pathos in it and, perhaps, the 
remembrance of a bitter disappointment, “ Sunt 
lacrymae rerum.” 

One should remember that in the Old Testa- 
ment “folly’’ means wickedness. Death and 
wickedness—these are the great tragedies of 
human life—the one a physical, the other a 
spiritual tragedy. They both call for tears but 
not in the same measure. When we weep for the 
dead whom we have loved our tears are tears of 
sorrow, but they need not be tears of bitterness ; 
but when we weep for loved ones who have gone 
astray in the ways of life, that is a very bitter 
sorrow indeed. In the letter of a mother the 
other day, there was a sentence which went 
something like this—‘‘ My dear boy’ (she was 
a widow and he an only child) “‘ has given way 
terribly to drink.” It was a simple statement of 
fact, but I felt it like a blow upon my heart, and it 
brought the tears into my eyes. What hopes, 
what disappointments, what forebodings were 
embodied in that simple piece of news. 
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“Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the 
light.” How primitive man loved the light ! 
And no wonder ; for the darkness of the night 
brought danger, and helplessness, and un- 
nameable fears. Our artificial lights are a great 
convenience and comfort to us civilized men, but 
they have robbed us of some thrilling sensations, 
and perhaps it is not all to the good that they have 
so separated us from nature. The light of the 
morning, the darkness of the night, the silence of 
the hills, the vast, empty spaces—they have 
messages, surely, for the soul of man. It is 
worth something to have stood on a lonely Ness 
in the Northern Isles, far out of sight and sound of 
any human habitation, and to have lost oneself in 
the rapture of watching a glorious Aurora 
Borealis, or to have sat alone in the darkness by 
some active blowhole, and to have caught again 
some of the feelings of primitive man as he 
listened to demoniac sounds and shuddered at the 
weird shadows of the night. Even yet, if we go 
deep into the country for a holiday, and step out 
almost inadvertently into the darkness of the 
night, we feel something of that old pagan thrill, 
that awe of the unseen and the intangible with 
which, perhaps, all religion began. 

“Weep for the dead, for he hath lost the 
light !”’ He has gone out into the darkness, and 
men’s heatts shudder as they think of him. But, 
“ Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for 
the upright in heart,” and so “ make little weeping 
for the dead, for he is at rest.” I wonder if 
Shakespeare had this passage of Ecclesiasticus 
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in his mind when he wrote, ‘“‘ Moderate lamenta- 
tion is the right of the dead ; excessive grief the 
enemy of the living’? As for the “‘ fool ”—the 
man given over to wickedness—one could almost 
wish that an early death had come to his relief, 
for “the life of a fool is worse than death ’’— 
except, indeed, that while there is life there is hope 
and room for repentance. 
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“There is a word that is clothed about with death.”— 
XXIII. 12. 


Tue twenty-third chapter begins with a brief 
prayer prompted, perhaps, by the thoughts that 
follow later on in the chapter, for the rest of the 
chapter is concerned with the grievous sins of 
taking God’s Holy Name in vain, chambering and 
wantonness. It is a beautiful prayer, filled with 
the spirit of genuine Jewish piety. For the 
benefit of those who have not got the book by 
them I will quote it in full as it is found in the 
Revised Version. 

““O. Lord, Father and Master of my life, 
abandon me not to their counsel : suffer me not 
to fall by them. Who will set scourges over my 
thought, and a discipline of wisdom over mine 
heart —that they spare me not for my ignor- 
ances and my heart pass not by their sins ; that 
mine ignorances be not multiplied, and my sins 
abound not, and I shall fall before mine ad- 
versaries and mine enemy rejoice over me. O 
Lord, Father and God of my life, give me not a 
proud look and turn away concupiscence from me. 
Let not greediness and chambering overtake ; and 
give me not over to a shameless mind.” 

There is a phrase in the twelfth verse that reads 
a little obscurely: ‘“‘ There is a word that is 
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clothed about with death ; God grant that it be 
not found in the heritage of Jacob.”’ It is not 
quite clear what “the word clothed about with 
death ” connotes—possibly the blasphemous use 
of the Holy Name of God, or possibly lewd 
speaking. Perhaps it is better to leave it vague ; 
then every man may make it fit his own times and 
his own heart, for every time has its own character- 
istic moral peril, and every heart has its own 
weakness, and every life its own besetting sin. 
“From the peril of our own times, from the 
weakness of our own hearts, from our own 
besetting sins—Good Lord, deliver us.” 

The twenty-eighth verse of this chapter is 
omitted in most manuscripts, and so the chapter 
ends as it began, with a beautiful touch of Hebrew 
piety : “‘ There is nothing better than the fear 
of the Lord, and there is nothing sweeter than to 
take heed unto the commandments of the Lord.” 
This is indeed the sum of all the Old Testament 
wisdom. “Fear God and keep His command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.” 
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“TI said, I will water my best garden, and will water 
abundantly my garden bed; and lo! my brook became a 


Tiver and my river became a sea.’”’— XXIV. 31. 


CHAPTER twenty-four is in praise of wisdom, after 
the fashion of a familiar chapter in the Book of 
Proverbs. There is just one verse, however, that 
takes my fancy as beautiful and suggestive. It 
is the thirty-first verse. It is Divine Wisdom 
that speaks, but perhaps the author is thinking a 
little of himself also as the mouthpiece of wisdom. 
““T said, I will water my best garden, and will 
water abundantly my garden bed; and lo! 
my brook became a river and my river became a 
sea.” And we may know what he meant by the 
verses that follow: “I will yet make doctrine to 
shine as the morning and will send forth her light 
afar off. I will yet pour out doctrine as prophecy, 
and leave it to all ages for ever. Behold that 
I have not laboured for myself only, but for all 
them that seek wisdom.” It almost looks as if 
Jesus ben Sira must have half expected that his 
“Wisdom,” written as it was originally in 
Hebrew, would be included in the Old Testament 
Canon, which was in process of formation at 
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that time. Perhaps it is a pity that it was not. 
There are one or two books in the Old Testa- 
ment, I think, which we might well have spared 
to make room for it. 

It is a happy and encouraging thought that lies 
behind theseverses. We see a man set to labour, 
to begin with, in a humble and limited sphere, but 
instead of craving impatiently for some wider and 
more honourable sphere, he cheerfully and without 
self-consciousness gives himself wholeheartedly to 
his task. He loves his sphere and makes the most 
of it. He says, in effect, ‘I will water my best 
garden and will water abundantly my garden 
bed.” Gradually his work widens out and his 
influence slowly extends. His brook becomes 
a river. Still he works on diligently, faithfully, 
not giving way to ambition, but just always doing 
his work as thoroughly as he can, thinking always 
of his work and not of himself at all, till at last, 
more to his own surprise, perhaps, than to that 
of anybody else, he is called to occupy the very 
highest position in Church or State without the 
envy of any. 

That has been the life story, more or less com- 
plete, of many a parish priest or Presbyterian 
minister, or minister of one or other of the Free 
Churches, or of some servant of the State. I 
could fit each of them with a name, and the same 
must hold true in the other professions or callings 
also, with the personnel of which I am not so well 
acquainted. It is a very delightful thing to see, 
and if the man will not say it for himself we will 
say it for him: he watered his best garden, and 
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watered abundantly his garden bed ; and lo ! his 
brook became a river and his river became a sea. 
. . . He laboured not for himself only, but for 
all them that seek wisdom. 
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LIVING AT PEACE WITH ONE 
. ANOTHER 


“In three things I (wisdom) was beautified, and stood 
up beautiful before God and men, the unity (or concord) 
of brethren, the friendship of neighbours, and a man and 
his wife that agree together.’”’—XXV. 1. 


Turse things represent three concentric circles 
of concord; the widest is that of the whole 
community—the community of the nation or 
people ; a narrower circle is the community of 
the town or village or parish or Church; a 
narrower circle still is the home. Concord in all 
these concentric circles, beginning with the home 
and widening out to the nation is, undoubtedly, a 
very beautiful and desirable thing, but in none of 
the spheres is it altogether easy of attainment. 

There are some homes in which an almost 
perfect concord between husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters is 
beautifully realized. I have known such homes, 
and they are a delight to think of. There is 
generally in them one very wise or gracious 
presence, some person of quite exceptional self- 
control, or cheerfulness, or unselfishness. But 
in a home of any size there are almost certain to 
be divergent elements and some clash of tem- 
peraments. Still these need not to be so serious 
as to break the concord; they may only ruffle the 
surface of the family life from time to time. A 
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little humour and kindly affection will smooth 
themdown. One recalls Charles Lamb’s delight- 
ful description of “ Bridget Elia ’’—the sister 

Mary whom he so much loved: ‘“‘ We agree 
pretty well in our tastes and habits, yet so as with 
a difference. We are generally in harmony with 
occasional bickerings as it should be among near 
relations.” Besides, this clash of temperaments 
has its wise and providential purpose. It 
incites the young birds to leave the mother 
nest. It sends them out in a spirit of adventure. 
It awakens in them a sense of individuality. 
For a moment it seems to break the unity of the 
home, but it results—or, wisely dealt with, should 
result—in a wider and richer harmony. 

- Concord in the circle of the town, village or 
parish is wider spread and, therefore, may be 
shallower. The village community is apt to 
split up into cliques. There is much gossip and 
there are apt to be more or less keen animosities, 
but there may be the concord of a generally 
diffused friendliness. 

In the wider circle still of the general com- 
munity or nation the “ concord of brethren ”’ is 
very essential for the wholesomeness, happiness 
and security of the national life. A nation 1s like 
a house, and a house that is divided against itself 
cannot stand. But where the community is 
divided into many different industries, professions 
or classes, and there are many competing firms 
in the same industries, to maintain “‘ the concord 
of brethren ”’ throughout the whole community 
is not very easy. No doubt if we were to set 
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ourselves to it with one heart we might attain it, 
but I fear there are some whose hearts are not set 
that way—and not all of one class either. 

At a meeting not many weeks ago, and not far 
from where I write, a speaker was maintaining 
that the only hope for the future was in employers 
and employed aiming at a better understanding, a 
closer fellowship, and a kindlier sympathy with 
oneanother. ‘‘ No, no,” said one of the audience, 
speaking later on, “‘ we don’t want any of that. 
We want a fight toa finish.” If that is the spirit 
in which any one class regards another it is indeed 
a sad look-out for the community. But so long 
as the majority of the community remains 
Christian, that spirit cannot prevail. 

Discord may show itself even amongst 
Christian people at times, but it will certainly 
be rebuked again as soon as Christian men are 
thrown back upon their principles. Ifthe teaching 
of Jesus is to prevail, then sooner or later love 
must become the dominating spirit of all human 
intercourse. One thing is certain—that the 
spirit of Jesus shed abroad in all men’s hearts 
is the deepest secret of concord, whether it be 
in the home, the village, the Church or the 
world. 
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ChaXXV: £5 8, £9., 102262 
Che XXXVI, t.;.3.,.6:, 165 22., 27. 


In these verses, too many to quote, Jesus ben 
Sira expresses his opinion about women—especi- 
ally wives. On the whole his opinion of them is 
by no means flattering. He recognizes, indeed, 
the value of a good wife, sober, prudent, good 
tempered and gracious ; he is, perhaps, some- 
what exacting in his demands. But he has 
rather more to say about the other kind, and is 
harsh and unsympathetic in his judgment of 
them. His view of woman is somewhat oriental, 
but as he was an oriental that is easily accounted 
for, and, in a general way, may be excused. We 
are all creatures of the times and places in which 
we live. What we cannot so easily forgive is 
that he is so one-sided. Of bad husbands he has 
little to say ; one might suppose that they did not 
exist. He sees clearly that a wife’s vices or faults 
inevitably make the home uncomfortable and the 
family life unhappy. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that a husband’s vices or faults 
may do the same. He complains that intem- 
perance or ill temper in a wife will be a constant 
source of annoyance and humiliation to her 
husband, but he says nothing about what an ill- 
tempered or intemperate husband may mean to a 
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wife. The burden that some women have to 
bear in this respect is appalling. Ifa wife can be 
irritating, a husband can be brutal. If a woman 
may be a scold, a man may bea boor. It would 
be easy to rewrite this author’s strictures on 
women, substituting only the terms man or 
husband for woman or wife. 

There is one verse which we can only describe 
as a really cruel text; ‘“‘If she go not as thou 
wouldst have her, cut her off from thy flesh 
and give her a bill of divorcement and let her 

One 
A Jewish husband might divorce his wife for 
unfaithfulness or much less than unfaithfulness— 
even if she did not cook his dinner to his satisfac- 
tion ; but it would not be fair to conclude from that 
that divorce was particularly common among the 
Jews. The question was, perhaps, more an 
academic than a practical one, and I should doubt 
whether amongst any people family life was more 
pure and loyal and affectionate than it was, and is, 
amongst the Jews. Still, there were rabbis who 
argued, at least for argument’s sake, that a man 
might divorce his wife for any reason he liked, and 
no doubt some men took an unfair advantage of 
their legal rights. This is scarcely the place to 
discuss the teaching of Jesus on marriage, or to 
try to bring Matthew xix. 9, 10, 11, and v. 31, 32, 
into harmony, with Mark x. 11, 12, and Luke xvi. 
18. Perhaps in all cases the exact words used by 
Jesus may have been slightly modified in order to 
make what the evangelist thought to be the real 
meaning of Jesus clearer to the minds of those 
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who were more familiar with Greek or Roman, 
than with Jewish sentiments and law. 

Christian people, however, are not so much 
concerned with the law of any land about this 
matter, as with the law of Christ, and that law 
surely sets before us the ideal of an almost in- 
exhaustible patience, forbearance and hopefulness 
so long as there is any possibility of repentance or 
reconciliation. 

It is a pleasure to quote in conclusion the three 
verses with which the twenty-ninth chapter 
begins : “ Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous 
wife, for the number of his days shall be double. 
A virtuous woman rejoiceth her husband, and he 
shall fulfil the years of his life in peace. A good 
wife is a good portion which shall be given in the 
portion of them that fear the Lord.” But even 
in these words there is just a suggestion that the 
woman exists for the sake of the man ! 
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“A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong, and 
an huxter shall not be freed from sin.”—XXVI. 29. 


Wirn this we may compare the second verse of 
the following chapter: “‘ As a nail sticketh fast 
between the joinings of the stones ; so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling.” And 
that there is some justification for these sarcasms, 
probably no one who knows the business world 
will venture to question ; but how far they are 
justified, those who are not in the business world 
are scarcely in a position to judge ; and whether 
they are necessarily, and must be eternally, true is 
yet another question. | 

Surely the ideal is that dishonesty should be 
eliminated from business altogether, and that it 
should be possible for a man to engage in “‘ buying 
and selling,’ and even, it may be, grow rich in the 
process, without parting company with honest 
dealing. Men disposed to be dishonest in the 
greed of gain there will always be, and the trouble 
is that such men have been able to put so great a 
pressure upon those who would be honest as 
almost to force them out of the straight path of 
strict rectitude. 

Business is a very complicated affair, and it is 
not always easy to say what is strictly honest or 
fair, and what is not. It is difficult, sometimes, 
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to see how a meticulously scrupulous man could 
extricate himself from the dishonesties, or what 
look like such, in which business is often en- 
tangled, except by standing aside and taking no 
part in business whatever, or at least, by con- 
senting to be poor, and accounted unsuccessful, 
which is a hard path to tread for a man of ability 
and energy. 

It cannot be always easy to decide what is, or is 
not, allowable in the conduct of business. What 
are the limits of truth in advertising, or honesty in 
selling one’s goods—or for that matter in signing 
a creed? When does a legitimate profit pass 
into a profit that is illegitimate ? Is it fair for a 
man to sell to another shares which he knows, 
but the other man does not know, are almost 
certain to depreciate in value? ‘These are not 
very easy questions to answer. I have heard 
business men say that it is impossible to be 
strictly honest and get on in business : that it is 
impossible to conduct business on Christian 
principles ; but, knowing the men I do, I cannot 
but think that this can only mean that business is 
not yet conducted anywhere on quite ideal princi- 
ples and that there is room for improvement. 

Business in England is, surely, on the whole 
conducted with a remarkable degree of honesty— 
and shot through with much kindliness and 
generosity ; and I have heard a Manchester 
shipper say that he never lost a penny in dealing 
with a Chinese merchant, which is surely good 
testimony to the honesty of the Chinamen. Of 
course, there are dishonesties, and there are per- 
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plexities, and probably most men learn to acquiesce 
for a season in some practices which they do not 
quite like, hoping that for their sons, if not for 
themselves, some of these practices may become 
unnecessary. 

Has there ever been, I wonder, a private 
conference of leading business men to discuss 
the problem of eliminating certain practices 
bordering on dishonesty from the conduct of 
business? If not—and I do not know—is 
it because they are afraid to trust one another 
and speak out frankly? Or do they think 
the problem is insoluble? In a large and 
immediate way I fancy the problem is insoluble, 
but much might be accomplished ultimately by 
doing just a little from time to time. The problem 
can only be finally solved by honesty broadening 
down from precedent to precedent. And indeed, 
much has been done in the last 100 years to make 
business more honest and humane. 

After all, this problem of honesty and humanity 
in business is surely not radically different from 
any other moral problem, nor is it, I think, 
separable from the other moral problems of life. 
God means us to have these problems to deal with, 
for by them our moral nature is exercised, our 
moral discernment, our moral insight, our strength 
of will, our steadfastness of purpose. And 
perhaps no single moral problem of a large kind 
will ever be completely solved until the whole 
moral problem is solved. 
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“Many have sinned for a small matter.”—XXVII. 1. 


How appallingly true this is! It has often 
puzzled me. One reads sometimés in the paper of 
a murder following an assault with robbery, and 
the amount of money involved is, perhaps, five 
shillings |. And here is some fool of a man who 
has sacrificed his character—if he ever had any— 
his prospects, his very life, for a few shillings 
which he might have acquired innocently and 
easily enough by one day’s honest work. I 
cannot help thinking that in such cases there 
must be some kind of mental deficiency or some 
moral kink. 

I was called upon not very long ago to visit a 
man in prison for a crime of that kind. The man 
would seem to have been capable enough at his 
job—he was a mate on board a ship—but out- 
side of his job and in matters ethical, he was 
just the creature of the moment’s impulse. He 
had no power of inhibition. It was sad for him 
and more than sad for the person whom he had 
assaulted. 

Burglary I can better understand, for there is 
excitement in it, and some spice of adventure ; 
and there are some people who crave for excite- 
ment more than for anything else. It must be 
something like the fascination of gambling. 
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Forgery, also, may have its allurements for people 
whose only interests consist in setting their wits 
against the public. 

But, after all, crime is a cruel thing, and gener- 
ally a hideous mistake into the bargain ; for, 
sooner or later, almost every criminal career ends 
in disaster. 

What is the real secret of it, I wonder? 
Whence does it arise? Why cannot men come 
to a sensible agreement to be honest, sober, 
industrious and mutually helpful? I am no 
criminologist and, therefore, am not able to 
analyse the criminal’s mind. I expect there are 
many roots to this disease—physical, physiological, 
biological, psychological, social and spiritual. 
How they are related to one another, and interact 
upon one another, must be an interesting study, 
but perhaps a rather dangerous study except for 
the expert. The interest which many people 
take in criminal trials, or even in the place where a 
crime has been committed, is disgusting and 
perilous. Some newspapers cater for this kind 
of morbid interest and flourish on it. We 
commonly blame the newspapers, but surely 
we ought rather to blame ourselves for our 
pathological curiosity and the indecency of our 
minds. 

It has been said that every society has the 
criminals it deserves to have, and I suppose 
that it has also the newspapers it deserves to have. 
It is the demand that creates the supply. No 
doubt there are some newspapers that trade too 
much on this kind of thing, but no one need 
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read them unless he wants to. I am rather 
moved to thankful surprise that our daily press, 
on the whole, is conducted with so much restraint 
and wisdom. ‘The editor of a newspaper needs 
to be not only very alert, but greatly gifted with 
tact and discretion. 
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“Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou pray- 
est. One man beareth hatred against another, and doth 
he seek pardon from the Lord ? He sheweth no mercy toa ~ 
man which is like himself; and doth he ask forgiveness of 
his own sins ? ’’—XXVIII. 2, 3, 4. 


A REMARKABLE anticipation of the teaching of 
Jesus on the duty of forgiveness, and the condition 
of our hoping to receive forgiveness of God. We 
find that teaching in the Lord’s Prayer, and in the 
addendum to the prayer, but there seems to be an 
additional thought here in the fourth verse. Men 
and women share a common human nature, a 
common frailty, and ought, therefore, to under- 
stand one another and to be able to sympathize 
with one another. If, then, a man is unwilling 
to forgive his brother man whose weaknesses 
and difficulties he ought to be able to under- 
stand, how can he expect God, who is above all 
human frailty, to deal understandingly, leniently 
and kindly with him? ‘“‘ He sheweth no mercy 
to a man who is like himself ; and doth he ask 
forgiveness of his own sins?” ‘The answer is, 
perhaps, to be found in the words of the one 
hundred and third psalm: ‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him ; for He knoweth our frame, He 
remembereth that we are dust.’”’ God does 
understand, just as well as if He were one of us. 
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I suppose some men do find it difficult to for- 
give. I think I can honestly say that I have not 
found it so, nor have I ever found it difficult to 
believe in God’s free forgiveness of all the truly 
penitent. Does this argue some shallowness or 
limitation of experience in me? Or is it due to 
the fact that I was brought up to have a simple 
confidence in God as a loving Heavenly Father, 
and not taught any elaborate theological system ? 
Anyway, however much it may go against the 
grain of human nature, there is no doubt that a 
forgiving spirit is an essential part of the Christian 
ideal. ‘The words of the Lord’s Prayer make 
that clear, and the addendum to the prayer makes 
it clearer still, and the words of Jesus on the 
Cross—“ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do’’—make it clearest of all and 
most persuasive. 

I remember reading many years ago a story 
told by one of the first missionaries—Wesleyan, 
I think—to go to New Zealand. His name, if I 
remember aright, was Marsden. When he was 
leaving the island he arranged to meet in a fare- 
well Communion Service all those who had 
accepted Christianity while he had laboured there. 
While the first row of communicants was kneeling 
at the Communion Rail, one of the natives rose 
and went back to his own seat. After a few 
minutes he came forward again and resumed his 
place at the Communion Rail. At the end of the 
service Mr. Marsden asked him to explain his 
strange behaviour, and received the following 
answer : ‘‘ When I came to the Communion Rail 
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I did not know beside whom I should have to kneel, 
but when I looked, I saw that I was next to the 
man who had slain my father and drunk his blood, 
and whom I had sworn that I would kill the first 
time I should meet him. The old passion of 
revenge swept over my soul with such force that I 
felt I could not resist it, so I rose and went back 
to my seat. Arrived there I prayed, and as I 
prayed, I seemed to see a Man hanging, and 
nailed upon a Cross, and I heard Him say, 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ And I came back and took my place 
again at the Table of the Lord.” 
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“Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to be 
found, and put them to trouble that helped them.’’— 
XXIX. 4. 


Or, as the Revised Version puts it, ‘‘ Many have 
reckoned a loan as a windfall and have given 
trouble to those that helped them.” 

This man had evidently suffered from the 
borrower of—what ? Books? Tools? Money? 
He has the grace, however, to see the humour of 
the situation. He puts himself in the place of 
the unscrupulous borrower, and sees the advan- 
tage from his point of view. A man borrows 
something from you, and then it is to him as a 
windfall—something that has become his by 
lying for a long time in his shed, or standing on 
his shelves, and that has cost him nothing. ‘There 
are some men who would seem to practise the 
art of retaining a borrowed article for so long 
a time that they become at last ashamed to return 
it. It would seem to make matters worse to 
return it after having kept itsolong ! Surely it is 
better to forget, or pretend to forget, and trust to 
the generosity of the lender. Meanwhile, the 
poor lender is racking his brains to remember to 
whom he lent the book or the article. Worst 
of all is the borrower who takes one volume out 
of a valuable set—a Thackeray, or Scott, or 
Shakespeare, or Jowett’s Plato—and forgets to 
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return it, so ruining your pleasure in the whole 
series. 

But the writer was thinking not only of articles, 
but of money also, as appears from verses five and 
SIX. 

How confidential and obsequious the borrower 
is! Howsorry to trouble you! And howsure to 
repay you before the end of the week, or at least 
the end of the month! And when you timidly 
ask repayment some three months later, you feel 
as if you were grovelling to him for a favour, and 
he most generous and considerate in agreeing to 
pay you even a small instalment of his debt. 

One cannot read these verses without recalling 
Charles Lamb’s essay on “The two races of 
men ’’—the men who borrow and the men who 
lend. 

“What a careless, even deportment hath your 
borrower !| What rosy gills! What a beautiful 
reliance on Providence doth he manifest— 
taking no more thought than lilies! What 
contempt for money, accounting it (yours or mine 
especially) no better than dross !_ What a liberal 
confounding of those pedantic descriptions meum 
and tuum. Or rather what a noble simplification 
of language resolving these supposed opposites 
into one clear, intelligible, pronoun adjective ! 
What near approaches doth he make to the 
primitive community—to the extent of one half of 
the principle at least |” 

And yet our author—I mean Jesus ben Sira— 
had a kindly heart, too. He could understand 
people who had suffered being unwilling to lend 
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any more, but he would gently dissuade them— 
at least in respect of the really poor, or in respect 
of a friend in trouble. What is the use of money, 
he suggests, if one is not willing to help a friend | 
in his time of need ? 

“Many therefore have refused to lend for 
other men’s ill-dealing, fearing to be defrauded. 
Yet have thou patience with a man in poor estate, 
and delay not to show him mercy. Help the 
poor for the commandment’s sake, and turn not 
away because of his poverty. Lose thy money 
for thy brother and thy friend, and let it not rust 
under a stone to be lost.” 
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“An horse not broken becometh headstrong, and a child 
left to himself will be wilful. . . . Give him no liberty in 
his youth and wink not at his follies. Bow down his neck 
while he is young, and beat him on his sides while he is a 
child, lest he wax stubborn and be disobedient unto thee and 
so bring sorrow to thine heart.’”—XXX. 8, 11, 12. 


TuIs passage interests me because, as I remember, 

a paraphrase of it (in verse), forms the prologue to 

the Old English Morality play “ Lusty Juventus.” 
Here is how it goes : 


“For as much as a man is naturally prone 
To evil in his youth, as Scripture doth recite, 

It is necessary that he should speedily be withdrawn 
From concupiscence of sin, his natural appetite, 
An, order to bring up youth, Ecclesiasticus doth 

write. 
An untamed horse will be hard, saith he, 
And a wanton child wilful will be, 

Give him no liberty in his youth, nor his folly excuse, 
Bow down his neck and keep him in good awe, 

Lest he be stubborn, no labour refuse 
To train him in wisdom and teach him God’s law, 
For youth is frail and easy to draw, 

By grace to goodness, and nature to ill, 
That nature hath engrafted is hard to kill. 


The sentiment occurs again in chapter twelve, 
verse twenty-three : 


“ Hast thou children? Instruct them and bow down 
their necks from their youth.” 
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This is the old style of discipline, the ancient 
method of training up a child in the way he should 
go. It is succinctly expressed in the familiar 
proverb, “Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
We find it also in Piers Plowman. 

And yet the method is not so very old 
either—if not in our homes, at least in our 
schools. The discipline of the cane was still 
very much in vogue within the memory of 
some of us—sixty years ago for instance. School 
“ discipline ” is happily not quite so brutal now- 
adays. 

Personally, I doubt whether the method of 
discipline advocated in this text has ever been 
very strictly carried out in homes. Probably it 
was a father who had abundantly spoiled his own 
children who first enunciated the principle that 
children ought to be treated with the utmost 
severity, and the theory became traditional. 
The writer of this book was an Oriental, and, 
theoretically, an Oriental father is still, I suppose, 
a strict disciplinarian ; but if his theory errs in 
the one direction, his practice, I have been told, 
generally errs in the other. None of us finds it 
very easy to make his practice of the conduct of 
life harmonize with his theory of it. I knowa 
school inspector who was under the necessity of 
trying to teach a class of boys in a village school 
for a week or two, and the result was—pan- 
demonium. 

To change the subject—verses twenty-one, 
twenty-two, and twenty-four of this chapter read 
thus : 
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“ Give not over thy soul to sorrow, and afflict not 
thyself in thine own counsel. Gladness of heart 
is the life of a man, and the joyfulness of man is 
length of days... . Envy and wrath shorten a man’s 
days; and care bringeth old age before the eV) 


I wonder whether Shakespeare had these 
verses in his mind when he made Autolycus sing : 


“ Jog on, jog on the footpath way 
And merrily hent the style-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


Certainly sad-heartedness may go the length 
of a sin, as the medizval psychologists taught 
us when they gave it a place as one of the seven 
deadly sins. A quiet cheerfulness is a Christian 
duty in which many of us fall short because we 
allow ourselves to be cumbered with so many 
things. 

Who was it who said: “ Behold my heart 
danceth in the delight of a hundred arts and the 
Creator is well pleased’ ? 
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“ Who might offend and hath not offended ; or done evil 
and hath not done it ?’””—XXXI. to. 


Tuts chapter contains some good advice about 
the insidiousness of the love of money, the 
temptations that beset the rich, the need to 
“ behave mannerly at table,” and to be careful not 
to drink too much wine. If only good advice 
were always welcomed and easily followed, the 
world long ere this would have been a better 
place than it is. But in some respects we 
‘do seem to have made progress in morals 
and manners. ‘There may still be too much 
hard drinking, but there is not so much 
disgusting gluttony as there seems once to have 
een. 

Of the vices of excessive eating and drinking 
our author speaks very plainly. I suppose that 
the piece of advice in the twenty-first verse, which 
one does not care even to quote, was not un- 
necessary in those days, nor even much later, in the 
Roman world ; but our author reminds us that 
restful slumber and a clear mind in the morning 
come of moderation in eating. As for wine our 
author was not a total abstainer. He believed 
in moderate drinking, as Plato did, but he knew 
that immoderate drinking exposed a man to 
serious and humiliating risks. As for money, 
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he knew the value of it, as every honest common- 
sense man does, but he knew also that the pursuit 
of wealth’ brings a good deal of worry with it, that 
the love of money has a curiously corrupting 
power, that gold “ has been the ruin of many.” 
And he would certainly have understood what 
our Lord meant when He said, ‘‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” or, as he himself puts it, ‘‘ Blessed is 
the rich that is found without blemish, and hath 
not gone after gold”’; and it is in this same 
connection that he writes, ““ Who might offend 
and hath not offended ? or done evil and hath not 
done it?” 

Some men, indeed, there have been—a St. 
Francis or a William Blake—who seem to have 
thoroughly purged their souls of the love of 
money, but there have not been many. 

Professional men, by their very claim to be 
called professional, ought to be entirely free from 
a mercenary spirit—soldiers, doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen ; but have they always been so? 
Have even preachers and evangelists of the 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth always been so? 
Alas! one does not need to “wait for an 
answer.” 

But these words ‘* Who might offend and hath 
not offended ? or done evil and hath not done it ?” 
are capable of a much wider application. It is 
not the love of money alone that puts us to the 
proof and tempts us to excess. There is the love 
of fame, of power, of praise, of notoriety, of 
indolent comfort, of sensuous pleasure. Our 
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human nature is open to attack from many 
directions. And in respect of most of the sins 
into which human nature is liable to fall, we have 
to ask this same rather humiliating question— 
“Who might offend and hath not offended ? or 
done evil and hath not done it ?”’ 
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TAKE ADVICE—AND DECIDE FOR 
YOURSELF 


“Do nothing without advice ; and when thou hast once 
done repent not.”—XXXII. 19. 


THERE is some shrewd advice in this chapter 
dealing with a variety of topics—advice, for 
example, on how to be a good host or master of 
ceremonies, namely, by not being too superior 
or too patronizing, but by arranging matters 
graciously and quietly, making oneself as far as 
possible one with the guests. ‘There is also some 
good advice on when to talk and when not to 
talk. An elderly man may be allowed to inter- 
pose in conversation when he sees fit, but our 
author makes one proviso which, along with 
another text (xliv. 5) would seem to indicate 
that he was a lover of music. Even an elderly 
man, he says, if he has good taste, will not pour 
out words when music is being played. Music, 
our author felt, ought to be listened to attentively 
that it may be fully enjoyed, and conversation 
during the playing of music was quite out of 
place, for music is a finer and more beautiful 
thing than ordinary speech. And, generally, a 
sensible man will be careful not to air his wisdom 
out of season. 

As for a young man—he may express 
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his opinion if he has anything really worth 
saying, but only when he is invited by his elders 
to do so, and even then in as few words as 


possible. 
_ But it is the nineteenth verse mainly that 
arrests my attention in this chapter: ‘‘ Do 


nothing without advice, and when thou hast once 
done repent not.” It is good advice from two 
points of view ; for it is sound counsel that we 
should take advice before we come to any decision 
of importance. Two heads are better than one, 
and some consideration which a man has over- 
looked may be immediately apparent to the 
friend whom he consults. Of course, this does 
not mean that one is bound to take the advice of 
his friend. Having weighed his friend’s advice 
he must exercise his own judgment and accept 
responsibility for his own decisions. A great 
captain may well ask the advice of his staff before 
engaging in battle, but if great captains had 
always followed the advice of their staff officers 
some of the greatest battles of history (e.g., 
Plassey) would never have been fought and 
won. 

To run about asking everybody’s opinion about 
a matter because you are quite unable to make up 
your own mind is only a sign of weakness, and as 
likely as not will end in blundering or doing 
nothing. If you respect your own judgment as 
well as that of your friend, you will be sincerely 
grateful for his advice and, at the same time, 
understand that while he may have helped you to 
see things from another angle, the ultimate 
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decision must remain with yourself, and on that - 
decision you must act. 

But having acted you must not go back upon 
your action and begin to regret it. How trying 
the people are who are always regretting what 
they have done! Because some inconvenience or 
loss has resulted from their action they at once 
conclude that it was a mistake. It does not seem 
to occur to them that if they had done the other 
thing they might have suffered an even greater 
inconvenience and loss and—particularly, perhaps, 
a grievous loss of self-respect. They forget 
that the inconvenience and loss which may result 
from a decision do not necessarily prove that the 
decision was wrong. 

Were we not meant to suffer inconvenience and 
loss sometimes? Freedom from inconvenience 
and loss is not the only test of wisdom, still less of 
right and wrong. If I decide upon a certain 
course because I believe it to be right and find 
afterwards that by doing it I have seriously 
damaged my worldly prospects, am I, therefore, 
to repent of doing what I felt to be honourable and 
right? If I have taken the counsel of others and 
have honestly exercised my own judgment and 
conscience in the matter and have acted accord- 
ingly, I have nothing of which to be ashamed and 
surely nothing of which to repent. I have 
guided myself honestly as well as I could, and 
must not go back upon my judgment. Who was 
it that said, ‘* Never regret, never explain, never 
apologize” ? Perhaps that was putting it a little 
too cynically, but the man who said it—if I 
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remember his name correctly—was wont to 
express himself in incisive words. A man has too 
much to do in the world to be constantly going 
round explaining himself, or worrying himself 
about what he has done and cannot undo. 
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“As long as thou livest and hast breath in thee give 
thyself not over to any. For better it is that thy children 
should seek to thee, than that thou should’st stand to their 
courtesy. Inallthy works keep to thyself the pre-eminence ; 
leave not a stain in thine honour. At the time when thou 
shalt end thy days, and finish thy life, distribute thine 
inheritance.’”—XXXIII. 20-23. 


THERE is an appalling text in the thirty-second 
chapter of this book, “‘ Beware of thine own 
children ’’—that is all. So crudely put it is very 
distressing. But as it is expanded in this thirty- 
third chapter it does not sound quite so bad. It 
is placed against a larger background and we see 
better what was in the author’s mind. He did 
not wish to speak cynically about children, but he 
did feel generally that old people make a mistake 
if they entirely surrender their independence and 
trust entirely to the generosity, gratitude or 
kindness of others—even of their own children ; 
and though this is not a pleasant thought to face, 
who will venture to deny that there is some truth 
in it? All sons are not as tenderly dutiful as 
Charles Lamb, nor all daughters as Antigone. 
If they were, why did Shakespeare think it worth 
while to write King Lear? I should not wonder 
if it were this passage in Ecclesiasticus that had 
suggested to Shakespeare that he should write a 
tragedy on that old story. People were more 
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familiar with the Book of Ecclesiasticus in those 
days than they are now, and as Shakespeare read 
this passage it may well have occurred to him that 
a play on the old story of King Lear would serve 
to point the moral—yjust as the story of Othello 
and Desdemona had served to illustrate the folly 
of giving way to the passion of jealousy. 

‘That the moral was in Shakespeare’s mind is, 
of course, obvious. 


“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child.” 


Ben Sira says, ““ At a time when thou shalt end 
thy days, and finish thy life, distribute thine 
inheritance,” and he means, do not do it until 
then. But a man may well, I think, distribute 
much of his wealth to his children before his death, 
if he has it to spare. If they are dutiful children 
it will be his delight to see them happy and their 
delight to make him happy, too. But even so he 
will do well to retain enough for independence. 
To make oneself entirely dependent on others is 
to run too great a risk, and would generally seem 
to impose too great a strain upon other people. 

That was the mistake that King Lear made : 


“O Regan, O Goneril! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all!” 


But there is another side to the picture—a 
most beautiful side to it. Among the poor 
especially, who have been able to lay by nothing 
for old age, there have been many dutiful sons 
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and daughters who have cared for their parents 
in their old age as tenderly as their parents cared 
for them in their infancy. I wish Shakespeare 
had written a play to illustrate that. But, happily, 
we have Sophocles’ Antigone. 
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“Tf thou have a servant let him be unto thee as thyself, 
because thou hast bought him with a price. If thou havea 
servant entreat him as a brother, for thou hast need of him 
as thine own soul ; if thou entreat him evil and he run from 
thee, which way wilt thou go to seek him ? ””—XXXIII. 
Bonar. 

At a first reading this seems an attractive senti- 
ment, advocating the spirit of brotherly kindness 
and good fellowship as between man and man, 
even between a master and his slave; but on 
closer inspection we find it not so attractive. The 
kindlier interpretation of the text scarcely har- 
monizes with the preceding six verses, which 
suggest that food to keep him strong, correction 
to keep him down, and work to keep him busy 
is the right way to treat a slave, just qualified 
(v. 29), with a little discretion that will keep one 
from going too far in the way of suppressing him. 
We understand that it is regard for self after all 
rather then regard for one’s brother man that 
prompts the apparently kind sentiment behind 
these two verses. 

And this is clearer still if we paraphrase the two 
verses, aS perhaps we should, thus: “If thou 
hast (only) one slave let him be as thyself, for 
like the loss of thyself so will be thy loss of him. 
Thou hast toiled and moiled to purchase thy one 
slave, and if he run away what are you going to 
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do? Work him hard; yes! but not too hard 
lest thou lose him altogether.” 

Having noted, however, that our text does 
not seem to be free from this rather self-interested 
sentiment, let us revert to the words of the text as 
they stand by themselves and in the Authorized 
Version. If it is worth while treating one slave 
kindly, it is surely worth while treating all slaves 
kindly ; and if all slaves, surely all servants and 
all those whom we employ ; and if all those whom 
we employ, then surely also all our fellow men ; 
and as we do so we hope that more and more all 
selfish considerations will drop out of sight ; and 
then we shall enter into our reward, the reward of 
a new spirit of brotherly kindness. 

An enthusiasm for brotherly kindness as 
between man and man is one of the half-dozen 
primary enthusiasms of the Christian faith, for 
nobody can read the life of Jesus without being 
conscious of the atmosphere of brotherly kindness 
that surrounded Him, especially in all His 
relations with the erring and the unfortunate. 
His heart was full of compassion and under- 
standing sympathy, and what He requires of us 
first of all is neither academic learning nor 
pedantic theology, nor a cold propriety of conduct, 
nor a meticulous observance of ritual ceremonies, 
but a pure, simple, sensitive, loving heart, 
expressing itself in happy deeds of brotherly 
kindness. 

The note of brotherly kindness is particularly 
characteristic of the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
In the beautiful parables and stories of that gospel, 
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told with such grace of style and manifest delight, 
we have surely not only a portrait of Jesus of 
Nazareth, but an unconscious revelation of the 
gentle, sympathetic nature of the Evangelist 
himself. 
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““He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, his 

offering is ridiculous, and the gifts of unjust men are not 
~ accepted. The Most High is not pleased with the offerings 

of the wicked ; neither is He pacified for sin by the mul- 

titude of sacrifices.”’—X XXIV. 18, I9. 
A text which the rich—but not the rich only— 
would do well to lay to heart ; the principle is only 
more conspicuously illustrated in their case, that 
is all; for we are all apt to think that we can 
make atonement for the wrong thing we have 
allowed ourselves to do by some more or less 
conspicuous act of charity or kindness in some 
other direction. We allow ourselves in secret, 
it may be, dishonesties or meannesses, and at the 
same time congratulate ourselves on our liberal 
subscriptions to a public charity. And so we 
gather on the one hand ill-gotten wealth and on 
the other hand the reputation of being splendidly 
philanthropic—a fine hyprocrisy ! 

It is not wealth per se however that is here 
condemned, but ill-gotten wealth—especially 
when that is associated with a show of piety. 

Just as there are men who have a genius for 
art, music, or mathematics, so there are men who 
have a genius for finance or for the organization 
of trade. ‘They can scarcely help growing rich if 
they are to express themselves characteristically 
or to serve the world according to their talent ; 
and I for one would not grudge them their wealth. 
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Not against the honest organiser of labour who, 
while he enriches himself, opens up new avenues 
of livelihood for others, are the words of our text 
directed, but against the man who has selfishly 
abused his talent and taken an unfair advantage of 
his fellows—especially against the man who 
having made his wealth by dishonest, cruel or 
nefarious practices, keeps up all the time an 
outward show of religiosity. It is strangely 
possible for a man to live such a double life. His 
religiosity is a sop to his evil conscience. And so 
it may be he founds a hospital, or endows a 
college, or builds a church ; he makes whom he 
chooses rich, receiving their thanks, but what of 
those nameless and forgotten ones whom he has 
crushed under the wheels of the chariot of his 
success ? 

If I steal A’s purse I am not to be accounted 
generous and kindhearted because I distribute a 
moiety of its contents to B and C, nor am I to be 
accounted pious because I give a tithe of it to the 
Church. I have known a man who could not 
resist stealing things nor giving them away to 
others when he had stolen them. 

The Hebrew prophets, and the Old Testament 
generally, are very clear about this matter. A 
sacrifice “‘ shall be perfect to be accepted ; there 
shall be no blemish therein” (Lev. ch. xxi, v.21) 
and it is an insult to offer to the service of God 
money that has been made in disgraceful ways. 
ent. ch. 23, v. 18.) 

Charity is, perhaps, a finer virtue than mere 
honesty, and philanthropy on a large scale is more 
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conspicuous, but plain honesty should have the 
precedence. It is more fundamental. 

“He that sacrificeth of a thing wrongfully 
gotten, his offering is ridiculous and the gifts of 
unjust men are not accepted. ‘The Most High is 
not pleased with the offerings of the wicked, 
neither is He pacified for sin by the multitude of 
sacrifices.” And then he continues, ‘‘ Whoso 
bringeth an offering of the goods of the poor doeth 
as one that killeth the son before the father’s eyes. 
The bread of the needy is their life; he that 
defraudeth him thereof is a man of blood. He 
that taketh away his neighbour’s living slayeth 
him, and he that defraudeth the labourer of his 
hire ”’ (doth not pay him a living wage) “ is a blood 
shedder.’’ Sentences which set us furiously to 
think about our common responsibility for the 
social injustices of our times—whatever our times 
may be. If I may make a metrical paraphrase of 
a passage in the book of Jeremiah— 


What to me is incense or holocausts of kine, 
Frankincense from Sheba, or calamus so fine, 
Your offerings do not please Me, 
Not them do I demand, 
But justice, truth and mercy, 
These are My high command. 
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THE FOLLY OF CONTENTION 
“ What profit have they then . . .? ’’—X XXIV. 23-26. 


Tue last four verses of this chapter deal with 
certain courses of conduct which seemed to Ben 
Sira to be wholly unprofitable—a waste of time 
and a waste of toil—or worse. And since men 
still waste time and toil by conduct in which there 
is no profit, it may be worth our while to glance 
at some of the illustrations which Ben Sira 
gives of this kind of conduct. He has four 
illustrations. 

First “ When one buildeth and another pulleth 
down, what profit hath they but labour?” Of 
what exactly was our author thinking? Not 
literally of building, of course. One man does 
not build and another pull down unless they are 
sworn enemies of one another, and it was not of 
sworn enemies that Ben Sira was thinking, but 
rather of those who should have been friends, who 
should have been working together, who belonged 
to the same nation, or society, or guild, or church, 
but who, somehow or other, were pulling against 
one another all the time. And it is not difficult 
to find illustrations of this kind of unfortunate 
antagonism or antithesis, whether in political or 
religious life. Does not the history of the 
Church, with its manifold divisions, afford only 
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too painful an illustration? ‘‘ One buildeth and 
another pulleth down.’ It is what has too often 
taken place. The Eastern Church and the 
Western Church, the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Anglican Church, the Presbyterians and the 
Independents in the seventeenth century, the 
Baptists and the Friends in the same century, even 
parties and schools within one and the same 
Church, has it not been a case of one trying to 
pull down what another was trying to build up? 
And even yet, though more politely, do not the 
various churches enter too much into competition 
with one another, and too often hamper and 
hinder oneanother? The problem of maintaining 
unity, while one appreciates the value and 
interest of diversity, is not easily solved. But let 
us try to keep it steadily before us as our aim— 
to construct rather than to destroy, to build up 
rather than to pull down. . 

And the other illustration ? Well, ‘“ When 
one prayeth and another curseth, whose voice 
shall the Lord hear ?”’ It is a question which we 
could not help asking ourselves sometimes 
during the Great European War. ‘There were 
good Christian people in both Germany and 
England. Services of Intercession were held 
in Christian churches in both lands. We prayed 
for the. victory and so did they. Which prayer 
was God to hear? Some Englishmen cursed 
the Germans pretty freely, and I daresay some 
of the Germans cursed us just as freely. Whose 
curses were to prevail? Did we put God in a 
quandary? I think that He must have looked 
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down and thought how insane we all were. Did 
it not show up the hopeless idiocy of war, at least 
as among Christian people? When Christian 
people fight with one another, may God forgive 
them ; but for the time being they have lost 
their heads, and their fighting is only excusable 
because for the time being they cannot see things 
with true Christian vision and, therefore, must 
be left to the guidance of other than purely 
Christian considerations. 

For the third illustration—“ So is it with a man 
that fasteth for his sins and goeth again and doeth 
the same ; who shall hear his prayer, and what 
does his humbling profit him ?” 

And some of us who do not fast for our sins 
may, nevertheless, take this rebuke home to our 
hearts, for too much of our penitence, whatever 
form of expression it adopts, is apt to be a futile 
thing—a mere shallow and evanescent sentiment. 
May God forgive us for the same ! 

The practice of fasting has come into promin- 
ence again in these latter days in connection with 
the revision of the Book of Common Prayer and, 
unhappily, has been dealt with in a controversial 
spirit. Assuredly a man may fast before Com- 
munion if he likes—and at any other time too ; it 
may profit him both physically and spiritually so 
todo. And if his fasting means a serious measure 
of self-control accompanied by a thoughtful 
preparation for Communion, there is much to be 
said for it. But quite as assuredly, to make 
fasting before Communion a compulsory matter, 
is unscriptural, and to quarrel about it is grievously 
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wrong. Forbearance with others, and charity 
towards all men is the most Christian form of 
fasting—a fasting and discipline of the human 
spirit. From a shallow religiosity and from a 
contentious spirit, Good Lord deliver us ! 


THE ACCEPTABLE SACRIFICE 


“ He that keepeth the law bringeth offerings enough ; he 
that taketh heed to the commandment offereth the peace 
offering. He that requiteth a good turn offereth fine flour ; 
he that giveth alms sacrificeth praise. To depart from 
wickedness is a thing pleasing to the Lord ; and to forsake 
unrighteousness is a propitiation.”—XXXV. 1-3. 


THERE are at least three temperaments—the 
emotional, the intellectual and the ethical. Each 
of these sees religion from its own characteristic 
angle and expresses itself religiously in its own 
characteristic way. 

The emotional temperament will express itself 
characteristically in worship. Sometimes the 
worship will be crudely emotional, like that of 
a Salvation Army meeting, where a vigorous 
assault is made on conscience and heart by 
simple hymns sung to tunes that can scarcely 
be called musical, and yet serve their purpose. 
The method suits some people and must, there- 
fore, be allowed its place and judged, not by 
musical standards, but its efficiency in arresting 
those who have grievously sinned and bringing 
home to them the assurance of the mercy of God 
and the grace of Christ. Sometimes the worship 
is esthetically emotional, expressing itself in 
stately architecture, in beautiful liturgical forms, 
in impressive music, in symbol and ritual and 
sacrament. . 

The intellectual temperament expresses itself 
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in that rationalization of religious faith and hope 


which we generally sum up as theology. It tries 
to think things out. It projects itself in dogmas 
and creeds. 

The ethical temperament expresses itself in 
uprightness of life and integrity of character. 
It lays the emphasis on conduct, and maintains 
that there can be no true piety apart from a good 
life. 

In the Hebrew religion there was abundant 
provision made for the emotional temperament. 
The ritual of the Temple worship must have been 
deeply impressive. Apart from the sacrifices 
and the ceremonies and the priestly garments of 
spotless linen, there was music and song, and I 
suppose that the music of the Temple was the 
finest to be heard anywhere in those days. 
Debarred the use of sculpture and painting, the 
Hebrews made the art of music peculiarly their 
own for religious purposes. 

But the Jews were a very practical people, and 
their prophets and wise men never allowed them 
to forget that religion ought to find its final 
expression and ultimate justification in righteous- 
ness of life. Amos, Isaiah, Micah, the Book of 
Proverbs, all emphasize conduct and character— 
almost to the extent of repudiating ritual alto- 
gether. 

“To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto Me? saith the Lord ; I am full of 
the burnt offering of rams and the fat of fed 
beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of rams, or of he-goats. . . . Bring 
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no more vain oblations, incense is an abomination 
unto Me. ... Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
Mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well ; 
seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; judge 
the fatherless ; plead for the widow.” 

Jesus ben Sira had not the ardour of the 
prophetic temperament, but in his own calmer 
way he preaches the same message. ‘The best 
offering is obedience ; gratitude for kindness 
received is more acceptable than fine flour, and the 
surest propitiation for our sins is to repent and 
amend our ways. We ought, of course, to com- 
bine beautiful worship, high thinking and ethical 
soundness, but it seems to be curiously difficult 
to mingle these in due proportion. Every one of 
us, I suppose, tends to lean a little bit overmuch 
to the one side or the other. But all three forms 
will always be with us, so we may turn from one 
to another as we have need. Probably the 
religious life generally begins in the emotional 
sphere, then tries to rationalize itself in the 
intellectual sphere ; but its final test is in the 
ethical sphere. Its decisive justification is found 
in righteousness of life, in integrity of character, 
and in kindness of heart. 
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“‘ Where no hedge is, there the possession is spoiled.”— 

SXKVL Zs. 

Tue verse immediately before this tells us that 
‘He that getteth a wife beginneth a possession, 
a help like unto himself, and a pillar of rest ” ; 
and the sentence that follows it runs: ‘‘ And he 
that hath no wife shall wander up and down 
mourning.” So it would seem that when Ben 
Sira spoke of a hedge he was thinking of a wife— 
of course, a good one! A wife seemed to him 
to mark off the boundaries of her garden like a 
hedge, and to keep everything within tidy and 
clean and well ordered. Hedges in the East 
are not, 1 suppose, very common, and are used 
mainly for fencing in plots of ground for cultiva- 
tion—prickly hedges they often are to keep out 
wild beasts and marauders. And a wife is 
sometimes something like that. Many a man 
has little known what was going on in his house- 
hold until he found a capable wife to take charge 
of his domestic affairs for him. 

But when one begins to think of hedges as 
symbols, one’s thoughts travel beyond a wife. In 
most parts of the country anyway, hedges are 
largely used for the purpose of fencing in the 
roads. They prevent the cattle from straying on 
to the road and becoming an obstruction ; they 
prevent the pedestrian from wandering off the 
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road and losing his way. And so they become 
symbols of habits, customs, laws, conventions, by 
which our feet are kept in the right way of life, and 
as such they serve a really useful purpose. It is 
easy to depreciate conventions, and a morality 
which is only conventional is not much worth. 
It is only skin deep. But a morality entirely 
independent and scornful of conventions would 
be arather perilous thing, [ think. Laws, rules 
and conventions make for economy in moral 
effort. If they are wise conventions they save us 
time and trouble, and economize our expenditure 
of thought and will power. The law tells me 
not to steal and undertakes to punish me if I do, 
so I do not think of doing it, and I remain honest 
up to a certain point without effort. No very 
high ideal of honesty this, doubtless, for I may be 
a thief at heart all the time, but serviceable for 
society, and perhaps serviceable for me, too. If 
I thought I could steal without being discovered, 
or could hope to escape punishment if I was 
discovered, I wonder whether I should always be 
quite honest? If it were not.a convention for 
Christian people to go to church on one particular 
day of the week, 1 wonder how many of them 
would ever go to church at all? “ The law is 
not made for the righteous man but for the lawless 
and disobedient, for the ungodly and sinners,” 
says St. Paul. And I think we might add also 
for those who are weak of will. But as there is a 
good deal of original ungodliness, original sin, and 
original frailty in all of us, most humble-minded 
men will, perhaps, be thankful for those hedges 
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of the moral way which take the form of wise 
laws, wise customs, and wise conventions. One 
of the particular perils of our time arises from the 
fact that so many hedges have been broken down 
in almost every department of life. 

I am tempted to quote here a passage from 
Pascal’s Pensées : ‘‘ We must not make a mistake, 
we are as much automatic as intellectual, and 
from this it results that demonstration is not the 
sole persuasive influence. How few things are 
demonstrated ! Proof convinces only the in- 
telligence. The strongest and best believed 
proofs are those of custom. Custom inclines our 
automatic self which draws along an unthinking 
intelligence. . . . It is custom which makes so 
many Christians, which makes the Turks, the 
heathens, employments, soldiers, etc. So, then, 
we must have recourse to her, when once the 
intelligence has perceived the truth, so as to soak 
ourselves and dye ourselves with this belief that 
escapes us every hour ; for it would be too much 
of a business to have the proofs always present. 
We must acquire a more easy form of belief, 
namely that of habit which without violence, 
without art, without argument, makes us believe 
things, and inclines our powers to this belief in 
such a way that our mind falls into it naturally. 
When we believe only by force of argument, and 
the automaton is inclined to believe the contrary, 
it is not enough. So we must make both bits of 
us believe—the intelligence by reasons which it 
is enough to have once in a lifetime—the 
automaton by custom.” And then he quotes a 
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phrase from his favourite one hundred and 
nineteenth psalm, part of the thirty-ninth verse. 

Still, as Pascal points out, we must think things 
out sometimes. Our habits ought to be based on 
persuasions of the reason and of the heart. If 
that has been done habits become an economical 
adjustment ; if that has not been done they are 
mere ‘“‘ traditions of men which we have learned 
py rote.” 
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“There is one that is wise and teacheth many, and yet 
is unprofitable to himself. . . . My son, prove thy soul in 
thy life and see what is evil for it, and give not that unto it. 
Forall things are not profitable forall men, neither hathevery ~ 
soul pleasure in everything.” —XXXVII. 19, 27, 28. 


Tue first is a heart-searching sentence for all 
those who are called to the cure of souls, or to be 
in any way the instructors of others in the way of 
life. And it is a tragically sad text when it fits 
the case, as it sometimes does. And who will 
venture to say that it may not in some measure 
fit his own case? Even so great an apostle as 
Paul was not without anxiety—fearful lest while 
he preached to others he himself should be a 
castaway. It is part of a lawyer’s business to 
draw up other people’s wills for them lest, left to 
themselves, they should make some serious 
mistake ; and yet I have heard of some famous 
lawyers who made an awful muddle of their 
own wills. A man may write a learned and 
brilliant textbook on Ethics, and yet be quite 
incapable of directing his own life aright. Wise 
in the theory of life, he may be a fool in the 
practice of it. ‘There is my friend X, for instance, 
whose books show him to be intimately acquainted 
with human nature, yet in his real intercourse with 
his fellows he is most hopelessly unpractical—in 
some respects a quite impossible man. 

But the most distressing illustration of the 
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truth of this text is, as I have said, when one 
who has preached the Christian life to others, and 
perhaps even turned many from the error of their 
ways, should himself prove a moral failure. _One 
turns away one’s thoughts and memories from 
such painful cases with an anxious dread. In 
some cases the disgrace is public, and its painful 
consequences have to be faced ; in other cases the 
outward life, the life which the world sees, may 
give no indication of it. The hollowness of some 
men’s lives is made manifest, of other lives the 
hollowness may remain undiscovered all their 
days. “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.”” ‘‘O Lord, lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

‘The other two texts I have quoted for their own 
sake, and they need little comment. They point 
to the need of self-knowledge and self-control and 
also, I think, to some duty of independence in 
guiding one’s own life. There are some people 
who are very unwilling to leave other folk to the 
freedom of their own judgments. ‘They want 
to prescribe to others exactly what they ought to 
eat or drink, exactly how they ought to spend their 
leisure, or take their recreation. They lay down 
sweeping regulations about what is right and 
what is wrong, and judge all men accordingly. 
They do not realize that what is one man’s meat 
may be another man’s poison ; that a pipe of 
tobacco may be more harmful to one man than a 
glass of wine is to another ; that recreations which 
are entirely safe for one man may be perilous in 
the extreme for another, and that what helps and 
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comforts one man may bore another. Ben Sira 
suggests that with a little experience and watchful- 
ness a man ought to be able to judge for him- 
self, and guide his life accordingly ; when a man 


has discovered that a certain thing is wrong or _ 


dangerous for him, he is a fool if he does not turn 
aside from it with resolute determination. And 
if he is sure that some things do him good which 
other people condemn, why should he not have 
the courage of his own experience—modestly ? 
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“Honour a physician with the honour due unto him, for 
the Lord hath created him.” —-XX XVIII. 1. 
A very interesting chapter is this. Iam not sure 
that it is not the most interesting chapter in the 
book, for it touches delightfully upon a variety of 
important and very human topics. 

The first fifteen verses are a discriminating and 
graceful tribute to those who belong to the 
medical profession. To what extent the practice 
of medicine had a really scientific basis among 
the Jews in those days I do not know. It can 
scarcely have been based to any large extent upon 
magic or superstition, or the idea of demoniac 
possession, to have won such a tribute as this. 
Perhaps the Jews had learned something from the 
more scientific Greeks by this time, for the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus was probably written somewhere 
about 180 B.c; but the Greeks had begun the 
scientific study of medicine about 500 B.c. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, flourished 
about 400 B.c. It is clear, at any rate, that Jesus 
ben Sira had a very great respect for a competent 
physician. 

There were, of course, no ‘‘ Christian Scien- 
tists ’’ nor ‘‘ Faith Healers” in those days, but 
there seem to have been some people like it— 
persons who depreciated the work of the scientific 
physician and had recourse to quacks and in- 
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cantations. But Ben Sira pertinently remarks that 
God “‘ created medicines out of the earth,”’ and He 
also created the physician and ‘“‘ gave him skill 
that he might be honoured in his marvellous 
work.” No doubt a pious man will also pray to 
God for recovery from his sickness, but why 
should not piety and common sense go hand in 
hand? Indeed, a pious physician will himself 
pray to God for direction, and help, and blessing 
on his work. ‘‘ Then give place to the physician 
for the Lord hath created him ; let him not go 
from thee, for thou hast need of him. ‘There isa 
time when in their hands there is a good success. 
For they shall also pray unto the Lord that He 
would prosper that which they give for ease 
and remedy to prolong life.” That is prettily 
said. 

The fact is that the Christian Scientists (so 
called), and others who depreciate the work of the 
professional doctor, fail to perceive a great and 
gracious principle in God’s government of the 
world. Would it be going too far to say that 
God does nothing of Himself if it is at all possible 
for Him to give to His children, or even to His 
dumb creatures the great privilege of co-operating 
with Him? He gives to the bee the privilege of 
fertilizing the flower. He gives to the farmer the 
privilege of extending and increasing the fertility 
of the fields ; He gives to the physicist the power 


of making audible what we may well call the music 


of the spheres ; all these, as well as the doctor, 

and the preacher of the Gospel, and many others, 

are privileged to be “‘ fellow workers with God.” 
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I hold, it may be, a beautiful apple in my hand— 


a prize specimen of a Peasgood Non-such, or 
a Cox’s Orange Pippin. Who made it? Not 
God, nor man, but surely God and man working 
together in happy co-operation by His grace. 
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“My son, let tears fall down over the dead, and begin to 
lament as if thou hadst suffered great harm thyself; and 
then cover his body according to the custom, and neglect 
not his burial. Weep bitterly and make great moan, and 
use lamentation, as he is worthy, and that a day or two, lest 
thou be evil spoken of, and then comfort thyself for thy 
heaviness.’ —XXXVIII. 16, 17. 


From the experience of sickness and how to deal 
with it our author, not unnaturally, passes on to 
the thought of death and how men ought to 
conduct themselves when those whom they love 
are taken from them. He does not suggest a 
callous indifference, nor an inhuman, stoic self- 
control. Men may weep, and weep bitterly ; 
for is not the death of a dear friend as bitter as an 
actual injury to oneself? It is, indeed, a grievous 
loss. It is a serious impoverishment of one’s life. 
It turns our thoughts to that sad line of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s : 


“The dearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And, the grave’s the place to seek them.” 


But having mourned grievously and bitterly, 
one must not prolong grief indefinitely, our 
author suggests. ‘To grieve overmuch, to refuse 
to be comforted, to allow the whole of one’s sky 
to be darkened is. to do oneself an injury, and 
imperil one’s own health and strength. ‘‘ Thou 
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shall not do him good but hurt thyself” (v. 21). 
Sorrow is due as a mark of respect to your friend, 
but no amount of sorrow will unlock the gates of 
Death, nor can your deep sorrow help your friend. 
A loving thought, and a continual remembrance, 
and a brave face to what remains of life were more 
likely to please him. 

“Yesterday for me and to-day for thee ” (v. 22). 
And so remember Death for thyself also !_ Death 
is the rest which, willy nilly, we must all seek at 
last. And it is well to think of it as rest, and to 
let our sorrow find rest also in that happy thought. 

“‘ When the dead is at rest let his remembrance 
rest ; and be comforted for him, when the spirit 
is departed from him.” But does that take us 
- quite far enough? Does that minister quite 
sufficient comfort to the soul? ‘“‘ After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well ”—only we ought to call 
it something other than sleep if we have no hope 
of an awakening : 


And, ah, to know not while with friends I sit, 
_ And while the purple joy is passed about, 

Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit, 

Or homeless night, without. 
And whether stepping forth my soul shall see 

New prospects, or fall sheer a blinded thing. 
There is, O Grave, thy hourly victory, 

And there, O Death, thy sting. 

(Str WM. WATSON.) 


Yes, indeed ! unless thrown back upon God 
by our doubts and fears like the Phcenix into the 
fire, we rise again on the wings of unquenchable 
hope. 
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““ Qui s’endort dans le Sein d’un Pere, n'est pas 
en souci du Reveil.” 

Our author takes up the subject again in the 
first four verses of chapter xli, where he briefly 
sets forth the philosophy of the Sadducees on the 
significance of Death. 
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CAN AN UNLEARNED MAN BE WISE? 


‘How can he get wisdom who holds the plough ? ”— 
XXXVI. 25. 


I suppose that there are ploughmen and 
ploughmen. ‘True it is that there is a class of 
yokels that is boorish in the extreme, but that is, 
perhaps, not because they are agricultural 
labourers, but because they have been underpaid, 
and underfed and under-educated, living pretty 
much as the cattle, and with them. When farm 
- labourers are encouraged to take a well-informed 
and intelligent interest in their work, and a 
better prospect is opened up for those of them 
who deserve it and show themselves capable of 
taking advantage of it, their boorishness may pass 
away. 

The tillage of the soil is not itself an unworthy 
or degrading thing. And there have been 
ploughmen, shepherds and small farmers—especi- 
ally in Scotland—who have shown themselves 
capable, intelligent, keen readers and thinkers, 
and worthy of all respect. I have known J.D.— 
ploughman as to occupation—but able to play his 
part well in the discussions of a literary society ; 
and I have known Artie Smith, the rental of whose 
hyperborean farm was £1 per ten acres, but who 
wrote and spelt better than I do, and was alto- 
gether a most estimable, lovable and God-fearing 
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man. And the Scottish ploughmen have pro- 
duced at least one great poet. 

But still, of course, hard manual toil does not 
give one much time for literary pursuits, and 
they are followed at a disadvantage. ‘“‘ The — 
wisdom of a learned man cometh by opportunity 
of leisure” ; and just so far as that is true it must 
have been difficult in the old days, when the hours 
of labour were from sunrise to sunset, for an 
unleisured man to become learned. But learning 
and wisdom are not quite the same thing, and the 
farmer may meditate many wise things while he is 
following the plough. 

Besides, what did our author mean by leisure— 
an untoiling, academic life? Too much leisure 
may be as detrimental to the acquisition of true 
wisdom as too much toil. All honest work is 
itself an educating thing and distils wisdom. 
“All true work is sacred,” says Carlyle ; “ in all 
true work, were it but hard labour, there is some- 
thing of divineness. Labour wide as the earth 
has its summits in heaven. . . . Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain 
not. Look up, my wearied brother; see, my 
fellow-workman, there is God’s Eternity.” (Past 
and Present, Bk. III.) 

“He causeth grass to grow for the cattle and 
herb for the service of man, that he may bring 
forth food out of the earth.” And surely the 
ploughman who, by his laborious and skilful toil 
enhances the fruitfulness of the earth, may regard 
himself, in some measure, as being a fellow- 
worker with God! And if he so regard his 
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work, it were strange, indeed, if some wisdom 
did not find its way into his soul. A man may 
grow wise in the fields as well as by his study fire. 
And, indeed, Ben Sira would himself have 
admitted this. Let us refer back to chapter 
seven and verse fifteen, “‘ Hate not laborious toil, 
neither husbandry, which the Most High has 
ordained.” For myself, the more I have seen of 
those who till the soil, the more have I learned to 
esteem them for their work’s sake, where they are 
skilled workers—and sometimes to envy them for 
their work’s fundamental usefulness. After all, 
agriculture is the basic industry of life, and it is a 
thousand pities that something has gone wrong 
with it in this our land. I am not skilled in 
- agriculture, or finance, but I cannot help feeling 
that somehow the British farmer is sadly handi- 
capped at present. 
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THE HONOURABLE ESTATE 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


“ But they will maintain the state of the world, and all 
their desire is in the work of their craft.”—XXXVIII. 34. 


Or, as the Revised Version more beautifully 
puts it, “‘ But they will maintain the fabric of the 
world ; and in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.” 

There are those who think that Jesus ben Sira 
manifests a superior attitude towards the toiler 
of the world in general and the agricultural 
labourer in particular, but that is to do an 
injustice to the passage before us. There may 
have been a little of that feeling to begin with, but 
it very soon passes away and rises into something 
like a lyric beauty as Ben Sira goes on to con- 
template the manifold activities of life. He has 
a vision of the toiling world, not only of the 
ploughman trudging the furrow, but the carpenter 
also, working almost day and night (did Jesus 
work thus hard?) constructing his house. or 
sawing and planing wood ; of the engraver of 
seals seeking variety of design in his meticulous 
task ; of the smith sweating in the heat of his 
forge, with the noise of his hammer ringing on the 
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anvil ever in his ears, and setting his mind to put 
the utmost perfection of finish upon his work ; of 
the potter, too, as he stoops over his lump of clay 
and moulds it with his hands while he keeps the 
wheel spinning with his feet. He understands 
_that by the nature of their work their freedom is 
restricted ; they cannot travel about the world as 
he has done, taking notes and gathering up wise 
sayings. ‘They cannot take much part in public 
life, for the bread and butter necessities of life 
keep them constantly at work. ‘They would 
have felt, indeed, with Robert Burns when he 
wrote : 


“No help, nor hope, nor view had I, 
Nor person to befriend me, O; 
So I must toil and sweat and broil, 
And labour to sustain me, O; 
To plough and sow and reap and mow, 
My father bred me early, O; 
For one, he said, to labour bred, 
Was a match for fortune fairly, O.” 


So each of them is putting his strength into his 
work, and his brains, and his interest, and his 
vision of the beautiful. 

And thus Ben Sira is moved at last to respect 
and appreciation. He cannot but admire the 
- skill and craftsmanship of the toilers of the world, 
and recognize the sound usefulness of their work. 
** All these trust to their hands and everyone is 
wise in his work. Without these cannot a city be 
inhabited. . . . They will maintain the state of 
the world, and all their desire is the work of their 
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craft.” As a German mystic whom I have 
quoted more than once puts it : ‘““ One can spin, 
another can make shoes, and some have great 
aptness for all sorts of outward arts . . . these 
are all gifts proceeding from the spirit of God. 
If I were not a priest but were living as a layman, 
I should take it as a great favour that I knew how 
to make shoes, and should try to make them better 
than anyone else, and would gladly earn my 
bread by the labour of my hands . . . each 
must fulfil the office for which God has fitted 
him . .. there is no work so small, nor art so 
mean, but it all comes from God and is a special 
gift of His. Thus let each do that which another 
cannot do so well, and for love, returning gift for 
arts 

A But the most beautiful thought of all is in that 
last phrase as it is rendered in the Revised Version, 
““And in the handiwork of their craft is their 
prayer.” They are often inarticulate, these 
toilers of the world, and do not find it easy to 
express themselves in words. But God under- 
stands other language besides the articulate 
language of the voice. Those who labour 
diligently at their work, not merely scamp- 
ing it but proud to put on it every finishing 
touch to the best of their ability, thus doing 
the will of God from the heart, may surely hope 
that their silent labour is accepted of God as a 
prayer. 

Many people as they read this passage will be 
reminded of Robert Louis Stevenson’s lines in his 
poem, “ Our Lady of the Snows.” 
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“ For still the Lord is Lord of might, 
In deeds, in deeds He takes delight; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city marks ; 
He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats ; 

He sees the climber in the rocks, 

To Him, the shepherd folds his flocks, 
For those He loves that underprop 
With daily virtues Heaven’s top, 

And bear the falling sky with ease, 
Unfrowning Caryatides.”’ 
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THE ECONOMY AND VARIETY OF 
NATURE 


“ A man need not say, What is this ? Wherefore is that ? 
For He hath made all things for their uses.’””—XXXIX. 21. 


But it is natural to ask such questions, for there 
are things in the world the uses of which are hard 
enough to discover. To discover them we must 
begin by asking questions, and, indeed, the way 
in which the question ‘“ Wherefore is that?” 
thrusts itself forward is the very gadfly of discovery. 
It implies that we cannot help believing that all 
things have their uses, though the use may not 
always be discernible from the human point of 
view. Garbage has its use for the vermin who 
feed upon it, and the vermin have their uses for us 
as scavengers of the garbage until science teaches 
us a better way of dealing with it. 

I have no difficulty in believing that “‘ He hath 
made all things for their uses,” but what has often 
filled me with wonder is the extraordinary skill 
with which one and the same thing is made to 
serve many uses. ‘The sun gives us light, and 
men once thought that it was made simply and 
solely for that purpose. But it gives us heat 
also, and health, and cheerfulness ; and yet after 
all, it was perhaps made as much for the trees 
and flowers as for us. ‘The flowers were growing 
in the sunshine and the trees were throwing their 
shadows on the earth, and the gnats were dancing 
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in the sunbeams, and the world was flooded with 
colour and beauty when as yet we were not. For 
what purpose was the sun made? Not for one 
purpose only, but perhaps a score of purposes. 
Why does water below a certain temperature rise 
to the surface of the pond and form into ice 
there ?—that the fish may be preserved in life 
during the freezing winter ? Or that school boys 
may enjoy a day’s skating? The arrangement 
serves both purposes anyway, and, no doubt, 
other purposes as well. Why are flowers so 
varied and beautiful in form, and scent, and 
colour? For whose pleasure do the birds sing ? 
How lavish nature is, and yet, withal, how 
economical | 

What does rather puzzle me, however, is to 
know where ugliness comes in, or what we call 
ugliness. There are such strange creatures in the 
world, and some of them surely not beautiful. 
Do these represent failures in workmanship ? 
Or is our sense of beauty defective ? Or is the 
ugly a necessary counterfoil to the beautiful ? 
As many apparently useless things have a use 
which we know not of, have all “ugly” things also 
a beauty which is hidden from our eyes? Some 
animals are so hideous that we shrink from them 
in disgust. Are they, nevertheless, beautiful 
in the eyes of Him who fashioned them, or gave 
them power to so fashion themselves? “ By 
His hand He hath garnished the heavens ; His 
hand hath formed the crooked serpent.” Is there 
some obscure justification for our disgust ? or is 
our eyesight at fault? Sounds and smells 
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pleasing to one person may be very far from 
pleasing to another, and things which please at 
one time, or in one place, may not please at 
another time or in another place ; and without 
doubt an animal that looks hideous in the con- 
finement of a Zoological Gardens might well look © 
interesting and beautiful in its native habitat. 
A python coiled up in the corner of a cage is one 
thing ; but a python coiled round the branch of 
a tree in a primeval forest is a very different 
proposition—I should suppose at once beautiful 
and terrible. I think that my friend, John 
Arthur Thomson, would maintain that every 
creature is beautiful in its natural surroundings. 

More puzzling still, I think, are the grotesque 
creatures. Is there a sense of humour in the 
Creator ? And are these grotesque creatures the 
sport of His hands—made, up to a point at least, 
for His own amusement ? ‘The monks that built 
our great cathedrals beguiled the tedium of their 
work by grotesque carvings. Is the Almighty 
conscious of the strain of work, I wonder, and does 
He seek relief in curious and out-of-the-way 
expressions of creative activity ? Or is the sense 
of the grotesque purely subjective? A China- 
man looks curious to our eyes, and undoubtedly 
we look as curious to his. 

And yet why should there not be a real sense of 
humour in the Creator? He has certainly 
bestowed a sense of humour upon us, and we are 
His creatures. 

“He hath made all things for their uses.” 
May we apply this thought not merely to the 
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natural world of things and creatures, but also to 
the moral and spiritual world—to what we call 
good and what we call evil? Very boldly our 
author seems to do so, and the chapter ends on a 
high note of optimism. “ All the works of the 
Lord are good : and He will give every needful 
thing in due season. So that a man cannot say, 
This is worse than that ; for in time they shall all 
be well approved. And therefore praise ye the 
Lord with the whole heart and mouth, and bless 
the name of the Lord.” 


2a P 


PERVERT NOT GOOD GIFTS TO BAD 
USES 
‘“‘ All things are for good to the godly, so to the sinners 

they are turned into evil.”—XXXIX. 27. 

Art the first glance this looks like an anticipation 
of that great saying of St. Paul’s, ‘‘ All things work 
together for good to them that love God” ; but 
on a closer examination we find that the parallel- 
ism is in the words rather than in thought, for the 
Apostle Paul was thinking of the various experi- 
ences, pleasant and painful, that may befall the 
individual man, while Ben Sira was thinking 
rather of things that are in the world, themselves 
morally neutral, but capable of being turned either 
to good or evil uses by man, of being used by God 
for purposes of either blessing or punishment. 
This accounts for the second clause of the verse : 
“So to sinners they are turned into evil.” Ben 
Sira definitely specifies such things as water, fire, 
iron, salt, flour, honey, milk, wine, oil and 
clothing. 

What, then, does he mean by saying that all 
these material things are for good to the godly but 
for sinners will be turned into evil? The best 
parallel from the New Testament would probably 
be not the text I have already quoted from the 
Epistle to the Romans, but that other beautiful 
text in the First Epistle of Timothy: “‘ Every 
creature of God is good and nothing to be refused, 
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if it be received with thanksgiving ; for it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer.” And 
the meaning of our text is surely this, that things 
in themselves are not evil, but the uses we foolishly 
make of things, by which we turn into a curse 
what God meant to be a blessing. 

And it is not difficult to think of illustrations. 
Gold in itself is a beautiful thing, and in com- 
merce a most useful, but the love of gold has 
led many a soul astray. But perhaps the stock 
illustration of thirty years ago could have been 
the abuse of alcohol. I am not chemist enough 
to know the uses of alcohol. I suppose that they 
are many and important ; but the abuse of alcohol 
is dangerous and disgusting. ‘To-day we might 
find a more up-to-date illustration. Wine has been 
a long time in the world and has not changed much 
from generation to generation ; but consider the 
rapid and enormous development of mechanical 
power during the last two hundred years, and the 
mechanical mastery of the airways of the world 
which has characterized the last twenty years ! 
What immeasurable opportunities of usefulness 
and of the enrichment of life have these given ! 
But how, to sinners, they may be turned into 
evil let the devastated fields of northern France 
testify. 

And what is the horror that broods over our 
minds to-day, and which we are trying to exorcise 
by the League of Nations? Is it not the fear that 
as man’s power over the forces of nature increases, 
that power may be used, not to build up but to 
destroy, not to bring health and happiness and 
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security, but destruction and sorrow to the 
children of men? 

Are we to use this new-won power as God 
would have us use it, or as the Devil would have 
us use it? ‘That is the question. 

And there are other things besides high 
explosives and poison gases that may be turned 
to either good or evil uses as men will. Not 
merely the new physics and chemistry, but the 
new physiology, the new psychology, the new 


hypnotism—every new form of knowledge may 


be turned by base men to base uses. As our 
author puts it in a verse in the fifteenth chapter of 
this same book, “‘ Before man is life and death, 
and whichsoever he liketh shall be given him.” 
Or, as the Book of Deuteronomy (xi. 26) puts it, 
more from the religious point of view: “ Behold 
I set you this day a blessing and a curse.” We 
have the power to choose. It is the sign manual 
of our moral nature, but it is also an awesome 
responsibility. 
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THOUGHTS ON DEATH 


“O Death, how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a 
man that liveth at rest in his possessions. . . . O Death, 
acceptable is thy sentence unto the needy and unto him... 
that is now in the last age. . . . Fear not the sentence of 
death for this is the sentence of the Lord over all flesh... . 
There is no inquisition in the grave.’”’—XLI. 1, 2, 3. 


Tue first four verses in this chapter are a little 
homily on death—and not particularly comforting 
at that. We human creatures need both courage 
and comfort to face Death. We do not care 
perhaps to give expression to our doubts and 
fears, but the doubts and fears are there neverthe- 
less. The original author of this book—the elder 
Jesus ben Sira—was certainly a Sadducee ; and 
the Sadducees did not believe in the resurrection 
of the body nor, apparently, in any survival after 
death of the individual soul ; nor, therefore, in 
any retribution after death. As the fourth verse 
of this chapter puts it, “‘ There is no inquisition 
in the grave, whether thou have ten, or an hundred 
or a thousand years.” 

I suppose there always has been amongst men 
a strain of Sadducean thought on this subject of 
the future life, and probably there always will be. 
And there are members, and even ministers, of 
Christian Churches who have Sadducean feelings 
at times. It is best, perhaps, frankly to admit 
this, for not until we have faced up to the presence 
of these doubts and fears in our own minds, can we 
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deal with the problem calmly and honestly. There 
are strong arguments in favour of the Sadducean 
position, but we have no sooner frankly admitted 
this than we begin to realize that there are serious 
objections to it also, and that the faith of the 
Pharisees in a future life had something to say 
for itself. What seems argumentatively most 
logical often seems religiously and ethically most 
unbelievable. We must learn to weigh the 
pros and cons quietly, and try to see the whole 
problem not merely from the physical point of 
view, but also from the philosophical, the ethical 
and the religious point of view. And on the 
whole I think I should be correct in saying that 
the judgment of those who have thought philoso- 
phically and felt deeply on this subject has not 
gone with the Sadducees, at least in Western 
Asia and in Europe. 


Jesus ben Sira has four thoughts to give us. 


about death. First that to the prosperous and 
healthy man death appears as an intolerable 
nuisance, breaking in upon his enjoyment of life. 
What an irrational thing that while a man has 
plenty of money and energy, and capacity for 
enjoying himself, death should suddenly step in 
and remove him from the scene! ‘‘O death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man 
that liveth at rest in his possessions, unto the man 
that hath nothing to vex him, and that hath 
prosperity in all things ; yea unto him that is yet 
able to receive meat.” 

The second thought is that to the poor and the 
aged death may appear as something of a friend. 
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“O death, acceptable is thy sentence unto the 

needy, and unto him whose strength faileth, that 

is now in the last age and is vexed with all things, 

and to him that despaireth and hath lost patience.” 
As Robert Burns puts it : 


“OQ death, the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 
The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But O! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn!” 


The third thought is that a man should not 
resent the fact of death, “‘ for this is the sentence 
_ of the Lord over all flesh.” With this sentiment 
Marcus Aurelius would have agreed, I think, for 
one of his fundamental ethical principles is that 
nothing that is unavoidable and universal can be 
bad. 

And his last thought is that we need not fear 
what comes after death, for nothing comes after it 
at all. And just here is the ethical crux of the 
whole Sadducean philosophy of life. If there 
be nothing at all beyond the grave—neither 
punishment nor reward, nor retrogression nor 
advance, then the only quite logical philosophy of 
life would seem to be, “Let us all help one 
another to eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.”’ 

The Jews had a philosophy of death which, to 
some extent, Christian theology has adopted. To 
them physical death was a horror, an evil, a 
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punishment for sin ; and a good deal of tradi- 
tional Christian theology has been built up on that 
basis. But perhaps we need a new philosophy of 
death. Plato gives us a hint. ‘“‘ The fear of 
death is, indeed, the pretence of wisdom, being the 
pretence of knowing the unknown ; and no one 
knows whether death, which men in their fear 
apprehend to be the greatest evil, may not be the 
greatest good . . . wherefore . . . be of good 
cheer about death, and know of a certainty that no 
evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death.”” And New Testament teaching 
gives us more than a hint: “ He hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel.” 
Fénelon, in his letters to women, writes very 
sweetly of death, as thus: “I fully understand 
that age and infirmity make you look at death 
from a much more serious point of view than when 
you only contemplated it as an affair afar off. The 
vague, distant prospect which comes from time 
to time during a busy life amid many distractions, 
is but as a dream, but death becomes a very 
different and far more real matter when you 
contemplate it in solitude and old age. It costs 
one little to accept it from afar and generally, but 
to give oneself up deliberately and with a calm 
gaze on approaching death 1s a much greater 
struggle.” And again: “As St. Ambrose lay 
dying, those around him asked if he were not 
troubled with fear of God’s judgments. He only 
answered, ‘ We serve a good Master!’” And 
may not we also say that to ourselves ? 

Still, even so, physical death remains something 
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of a problem. It almost looks as if, in some 
inscrutable way, the passing of one generation was 
a necessary condition to the progress of the next. 
And that sets us thinking !_ How is the experi- 
ence of one generation related to the progress of 
the next? What is the nature of the link 
between them? Is it merely physical, or in some 
sense intellectual and ethical also ? Do our minds 
develop because our brains grow? Or do our 
brains grow because our minds insist on develop- 
ing? And how are the gains of one generation 
passed on to the next? I cannot but think that 
the link between the generations is twofold, and 
that brain and mind, matter and spirit, are some- 
how indissolubly linked together and mutually 
dependent. We have not ceased to grow from 
generation to generation, either physically or 
intellectually, or, let us hope, morally. God is 
still creating in us. And so I have hope, hope for 
the whole of life, hope for the development of its 
physical basis, hope also for its intellectual, moral 
and spiritual content. 
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PRAISE YE THE LORD ! 


“When ye glorify the Lord, exalt Him as much as ye can, 

for even yet will He far exceed.”—XLIII. 30. 
Ir would have been better if Chapter XLIII had 
begun with the fifteenth verse of the previous 
chapter. It would have then formed a suitable 
- parallel to Chapter XLIV and the chapters that 
follow it. Chapter XLIII would have begun 
with, ‘I will now remember the works of the 
Lord,” and Chapter XLIV with, “ Let us now 
praise famous men.” 

Chapter XLIII then, so enlarged, is a vision of 
glory to God in all His works. What a magni- 
ficent, stately passage it is—comparable to some 
of the finest chapters in the Book of Job. It 
speaks of the sun that giveth glorious light, and 
the moon which times the months ; of the clear 
firmament and the glorious heavens: of the 
beautiful rainbow that “ compasseth the heavens 
about with a glorious circle’ : of the clouds that 
“fly forth as fowls”: of the thunder and the 
swift lightning : of the hail broken so small: of 
the hoar frost sprinkled like salt upon the earth : 
of the ice that “clotheth the water as with a 
breastplate’: of the snow that lighteth like 
grasshoppers : of the dangers and wonders of the 
sea. And then it sums up, “We may speak 
much and yet come short; wherefore, in sum, He 
is all.” And concludes, ‘‘ When ye glorify the 
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Lord, exalt Him as much as ye can ; for even yet 
will He far exceed ; and when ye exalt Him, put 
forth all your strength, and be not weary, for ye 
can never go far enough.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about the sincerity of this man’s love of 
nature, nor of his piety. And what a true and 
splendid verse is this: ‘‘ There are yet hid 
greater things than these be, for we have seen but 
a few of His works.” 

When, then, we offer this high sacrifice of 
praise, let us do so with all the energy of our 
minds, the affection and passion of our souls. 
When we exalt God, let us remind ourselves whom 
it is that we exalt, and for what reason we exalt 
Him. Let us concentrate mind and heart on the 
task of realizing God so glorious in power, so 
inscrutable in wisdom, so generous in mercy, so 
invincibly strong in Love. Is it not this realiza- 
tion of God and wholehearted praise of him, that 
gives to the Old Testament psalms that strength 
and dignity in which they excel so many of our 
modern hymns? “I will praise Thee, O God, 
with my whole heart ; I will be glad and rejoice 
in Thee. I will sing praise unto Thy Name, O 
Thou Most High.” 

Many of our hymns are too sentimental and 
introspective. We need more hymns of great 
and glorious praise. 

But not in hymns only must we praise Him, nor 
in good music, nor in noble architecture, but, as a 
New Testament writer has told us, in purity of 
life, in kindness of heart, and in deeds of charity— 
that is the finest ritual. 
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There are two types of worship—the stately, 
elaborate ritual, and the plain, simple and 
domestic. ‘The one is the more impressive, the 
other often the more helpful ; which is the better, 


te 


who shall say? Perhaps we need them both, ~ 


each having its own function to fulfil. The 
worship in the Temple at Jerusalem was very 
elaborate in its ritual, and, no doubt, very im- 
pressive ; but perhaps the Jews owed more to 
those unadorned synagogues scattered throughout 
the Roman Empire in which they met Sabbath by 
Sabbath to worship God in simple fashion, without 
sacrifice or any elaborate ritual. So were the days 
for them “bound each to each by natural 
‘piety.”’ 

_ The Church of England is peculiarly fortunate 
in possessing not only many noble Cathedrals, but 
also many thousands of village churches beautiful 
to look upon, both within and without ; but let 
us never forget that it is by the beauty of the 
living Church that God is best praised. 

Help us, therefore, O Lord, we beseech Thee, 
“to shew forth Thy praise not only with our lips 
but in our lives, by giving ourselves to Thy 
service, and by walking before Thee in holiness 
and righteousness all our days.”’ 
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THE INCREASING CLOUD OF 
WITNESSES 


“Let us now praise famous men,”—XLIV. 


CuapTer forty-four passes from the praise of 
God to the praise of famous men, and the first 
_ fifteen verses of this chapter are, perhaps, the most 
familiar passage in the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 
They form an introduction to a roll of the most 
famous names of Jewish history, beginning with 
Enoch and ending with ‘‘ Simon the High Priest, 
the son of Onias.” This Simon is greatly 
praised, though, very curiously, we have some 
difficulty in identifying him, for the names Simon 
and Onias were very common. He may have 
been Simon II, son of Onias II (219-199 B.c.). 
As the list comes down no farther we may con- 
clude that Simon died shortly before the book was 
written. 

It is the introduction, however, more than the 
list of names, that interests us. The list of 
names belongs exclusively to Jewish history ; the 
Introduction might preface a Roll of Honour 
from any people’s history, for every nation has had 
its famous statesmen, men of genius, soldiers and 
saints. One notes with interest that poets and 
musicians are not overlooked, and with particular 
pleasure that faithful souls in humble life also 
receive their meed of praise. “And some there 
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be which have no memorial: who are perished 
as though they had never been: and they are 
become as though they had never been born, and 
their children after them. But these were 
merciful men, whose righteousness hath not been 
forgotten. ... Their seed shall remain for ever, 
and their glory shall not be blotted out. Their 
bodies are buried in peace ; but their name liveth 
for evermore. ‘The people will tell of their 
wisdom, and the congregation will show forth 
their praise.” It is beautifully and kindly said. 

The last three verses of Chapter L read to me 


like the end of the book. Chapter LI must, I- 


think, have been added by later hands. So let 
us end these meditations with a prayer : 

“We thank Thee, O Lord, for all those 
through whom Thou hast led us into fuller 
knowledge, deeper truth, or purer holiness. 
Grant that we may follow their good examples. 
Amen and Amen.” 


*O may I join the choir invisible, 
Of those immortal dead, who live again, 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of loving rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


University of Southern Geliternia Liprary 
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